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THE  COST  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  IGNORANCE* 

Charles  A.  Ellwood,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIOLOOT  IN  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Elltcood  received  hie  doctor's  degree  from  the  Vniveraitg  of  Chicago,  but  Cornell, 
Berlin,  Oxford,  and  London  univeraitiea  made  their  contribution.  After  ten  gears 
service  as  professor  of  sociology  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  he  accepted  his  present 
position  tn  19S0.  He  is  president  of  the  International  Institute  of  Sociology  and  a 
former  president  of  the  American  Sociological  Society.  He  is  the  author  of  "Sociology 
and  Modern  Social  Problems,"  "Sociology  in  i<«  Psychological  Aspects,"  "Methods  in 

Sociology,"  etc. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  my  bt^ginning  the  bottom  of  all  our  disagreements, 
students  said  to  me:  “Are  you  social  confusion,  and  social  conflict, 
not  mistaken  about  thinking  that  these  are  all  quite  needless,  and 
that  the  social  sciences  will  be  of  great  that  adequate  understanding  of  human 
benefit  to  mankind  ?  It  seems  to  me  relationships  and  situations  is  the  chief 
that  all  of  the  troubles  of  the  present  thing  needed  to  remedy  them.  Not 
began  about  the  time  that  the  social  long  ago  the  president  of  one  of  our 
sciences  began  to  be  popularized.  I  great  state  universities  of  the  Central 
think  they  are  helping  to  upset  the  West  told  us  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
world.”  Of  course,  this  student  was  economic  illiterates,  and  added  in 
simply  voicing  what  many  people  be-  effect  that  there  would  be  no  economic 
lieve.  I  w'ish  to  maintain,  however,  depression  if  economic  science  were  in 
the  well-known  opposite  thesis  that  the  developed  and  settled  condition 
most  of  the  present  troubles  of  our  which  it  should  be  in  to  meet  our 
human  world  are  due  to  the  fact  that  complex  problems.  He  should,  of 
the  social  sciences  have  been  neglected  course,  also  have  added  that  we  are 
in  our  systems  of  education  and  are  a  nation  of  political  and  sociological 
still  far  from  proper  development.  I  illiterates,  and  that  if  political  science 
admit,  of  course,  that  a  little  knowl-  and  sociology  had  been  adequately  de¬ 
edge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  that  veloped  and  taught  to  the  leaders  of 
the  half-truths  promulgated  today  by  our  civilization  as  well  as  to  the  masses 
many  of  our  social  theorists  in  the  we  should  be  in  no  such  confusion  as 
name  of  science  are  responsible  for  a  w’e  find  ourselves  in  regarding  the 
good  deal  of  the  confusion  and  many  proper  form  of  our  institutions.  Our 
of  the  socially  negative  beliefs  which  social  and  political  life  is  still  in  the 
we  find  both  among  our  intellectuals  stone  age,  while  our  material  civiliza- 
and  among  the  masses.  Nevertheless,  tion  has  reached  the  machine  age. 
I  maintain  that  social  ignorance  is  at  Stone-age  conceptions  of  social  rela- 

•  President'll  address  before  the  PI  Gamma  Mu  Social  Science  Honor  Society. 
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tionships  do  not  harmonize  very  well 
with  machine-age  power  over  the  forces 
of  nature.  Common  sense,  which  has 
been  the  main  reliance  of  previous  gen¬ 
erations  in  harmonizing  social  rela¬ 
tionships,  no  longer  seems  to  work  in 
our  more  complex  world.  I  frequently 
have  to  say  to  my  students  that  people 
generally  seem  to  be  quite  devoid  of 
common  sense  when  it  comes  to  social 
problems,  and  that  this  is  true  not 
only  of  our  ignorant  masses,  but  also 
frequently  of  our  educated  classes.  In 
general,  from  the  standpoint  of  scien¬ 
tific  sociology,  we  still  do  not  seem 
to  know  even  the  A  B  C’s  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  human  living  together. 

What  is  the  evidence  which  supports 
such  unpleasant  statements  ?  We  hear 
much  about  the  cost  of  the  various 
evils  which  afflict  human  society:  war, 
crime,  disease,  and  even  insect  pests. 
I  invite  you  to  consider  with  me  the 
cost  of  sociological  ignorance  to  our 
human  world.  Such  ignorance  may, 
of  course,  embrace  the  cost  of  some  of 
these  other  evils,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  our  human  world  is  paying  today 
a  larger  sum  for  its  sociological  igno¬ 
rance  than  it  does  for  all  of  the  purely 
natural  evils  which  afflict  human  life. 
I  am,  of  course,  using  sociological  ig¬ 
norance  in  a  very  broad  sense  to  mean 
ignorance  of  the  facts  and  principles 
of  all  the  social  sciences. 

Such  ignorance  is  still  tolerated  if 
not  encouraged  by  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  of  every  civilized  nation.  In  our 
education  we  have  striven  more  or  less 
successfully  to  remove  ignorance  of 
physical  nature,  of  language,  of  liter¬ 
ature,  of  health  and  disease,  but  we 
have  scarcely  attacked  the  problem  of 
removing  ignorance  of  our  human 
world  and  of  human  relationships 


from  the  minds  of  our  young  people. 
Yet  a  proper  understanding  of  our 
human  world  and  of  human  relation¬ 
ships  is  probably  more  necessary  for 
successful  living  in  the  near  future 
than  any  other  form  of  knowledge. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  human  relationships  are  still 
the  conceptions  of  the  stone  age.  Prac¬ 
tically  they  have  not  chang(‘d  for  the 
last  four  thousand  years.  Convention¬ 
alized  antagonism  is  still  the  rule  be¬ 
tween  nations,  races,  classes,  and  even 
individuals.  Only  within  very  inti¬ 
mate  groups  has  conventionalized  an¬ 
tagonism  been  replaced  by  friendly  co¬ 
operation.  Yet,  if  anthropology  and 
sociology  teach  anything  clearly,  it  is 
that  every  bit  of  our  civilization  has 
been  produced  by  co-operation,  antago¬ 
nistic  co-operation  it  may  be  at  times, 
but  nevertheless  co-operation.  Most 
sociologists  would  go  a  step  further 
and  say  that  human  progress  has  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  reduction  of  hostility 
and  hostile  conflict  and  the  increase 
of  harmony  and  co-operation  lx‘tween 
individuals,  classes,  and  races.  This 
means,  in  effect,  that  human  beings 
live  together  successfully  only  by  con¬ 
ferring  mutual  benefits  upon  one  an¬ 
other,  and  that  just  in  proportion  as 
they  injure,  plunder,  and  destroy  one 
another,  they  destroy  the  basis  of  their 
common  welfare.  Such  generalizations 
may  be  said  to  be  the  A  B  C’s  of  soci¬ 
ology;  but  they  are  either  unknown 
or  ignored  by  most  of  our  human 
world,  and  even  by  the  greater  portion 
of  our  educated  classes.  Even  if  such 
generalizations  lack  as  yet  the  rigid 
proofs  of  lalwratorv  demonstration, 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  ordinary 
human  experience,  to  say  nothing  of 
human  history,  to  sustain  them. 
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As  I  just  said,  conventionalized  an¬ 
tagonism  is  still  the  rule  in  human 
relations,  except  in  very  intimate 
groups.  The  relations  of  nations  at 
the  present  time  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  best  illustrations.  The  effort  to 
found  a  League  of  Nations  which  shall 
be  effective  in  maintaining  the  peace 
of  the  world  has  struck  this  rock,  and 
the  I>eague  of  Nations  seems  about  to 
disappear.  But  conventionalized  an¬ 
tagonism  is  not  new;  it  has  been  the 
rule  in  international  relations  from 
time  immemorial.  The  Great  War  was 
merely  a  violent  expression  of  this  an¬ 
tagonism.  If  we  are  honest,  we  must 
admit  that  our  world  has  made  little 
progress  thus  far  in  overcoming  the 
tradition  of  international  antagonism. 

The  first  cost  of  our  sociological 
ignorance  which  forces  itself  upon  our 
attention,  then,  is  the  cost  of  the  Great 
War.  This  has  been  variously  esti¬ 
mated  at  something  over  $200,000,- 
000,000;  but  human  science  is  not 
yet  accurate  enough  to  compute  in 
dollars  the  cost  of  any  such  calamity, 
for  what  the  total  cost  will  be  can  only 
be  determined  after  generations,  if 
ever.  Aloreover,  the  cost  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  in  dollars  alone.  The  coat  in 
human  suffering,  in  human  values,  can 
never  be  computed.  Remote  reverber¬ 
ations  of  the  Great  War  still  continue. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  re¬ 
cent  results  is  the  near  collapse  of 
pacifist  movements.  ^Nlany  organiza¬ 
tions  formed  to  conciliate  nations, 
races,  and  classes  seem  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  that  their  primary  purpose  is  con¬ 
ciliation,  and  have  lined  up  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  contending,  con¬ 
flicting  groups.  Traditional  antago¬ 
nisms  seem  to  have  .swept  aw’ay  the 
very  foundations  upon  which  move¬ 


ments  of  peace  have  been  launched. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  the  move¬ 
ments  for  peace  between  nations,  but 
also  of  the  organizations  which  are 
supposed  to  work  for  peace  between 
classes.  Conventionalized  antagonism 
of  classes  is  still  the  rule  and  is  still 
assumed  to  be  the  standard  for  class 
relations.  We  hear  ten  times  of  class 
war  and  class  conflict  where  we  hear 
once  of  class  co-operation.  Yet,  the 
costs  of  class  conflict  are  clearly  in 
evidence  throughout  our  world.  The 
cost  of  the  Russian  Revolution  is 
clearly  one  of  class  conflict,  and  its  cost 
stagers  the  imagination.  There  can 
be  scarcely  any  doubt,  however,  that 
sociology  shows  that  social  revolutions 
can  be  easily  avoided  if  forestalled  by 
suitable  and  adequate  reforms.  The 
cost  of  revolutions  and  civil  wars,  then, 
and  of  all  the  milder  forms  of  class 
conflict,  must  be  set  down  as  a  second 
cost  of  sociological  ignorance. 

Conventionalized  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  races  has  been  so  much  the  rule 
in  our  human  world,  that  until  re¬ 
cently  no  other  sort  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  races  was  even  thought  to  be 
possible.  Some  slight  progress  per¬ 
haps  may  be  recorded  in  our  own 
country  in  softening  this  antagonism 
between  races  in  certain  localities  and 
communities ;  but  in  Europe  the  World 
War  made  this  antagonism  much 
worse,  and  it  has  finally  flared  up  in 
the  recent  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Germany.  This  astounding  occurrence 
is  almost  wholly  to  be  explained 
through  sociological  ignorance.  Those 
of  us  who  have  studied  the  Hitlerite 
movement  carefully  know  that  it  is 
based  upon  Houston  Stewart  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  “Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,”  a  book  which  might  be 
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called  the  Nordic  Bible,  with  its  doc¬ 
trine  that  all  the  achieTements  of  high 
civilixations  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
GJennanic  race.  This  book  Hitler  has 
apparently  swallowed  entire,  and  has 
followed  almost  to  the  letter. 

Thus  again  do  we  see  demonstrated 
the  danger  and  the  cost  of  sociological 
ignorance.  Following  an  ignorant 
leader,  the  German  people,  in  spite  of 
their  boasted  scientific  achievements, 
have  based  their  whole  national  policy 
upon  this  one-sided  social  philosophy 
of  racial  egoism,  a  proceeding  which 
is  bound  to  bring  disaster  sooner  or 
later.  This  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  danger  of  sociological  ignorance 
to  a  people.  For  no  scientific  sociol¬ 
ogist  could  be  found  who  would  hold 
that  there  was  more  than  a  modicum 
of  truth  in  Chamberlain’s  social  phi¬ 
losophy.  In  spite  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  physical  sciences,  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  a  nation  of  sociological  illiterates. 

But  Germany  is  not  the  only  nation 
of  sociological  illiterates.  It  would 
probably  be  diflBcult  for  us  to  find  any 
nation  that  did  not  belong  in  this  cate¬ 
gory.  That  is  the  main  reason  why 
our  world  is  sitting,  so  to  speak,  upon 
a  tinder  box.  There  occurs  to  us  at 
once  the  case  of  Russia.  Here  is  an 
example  of  another  nation  misled  by 
an  ignorant  but  able  leader.  Lenin 
and  his  disciples  have  persuaded  this 
illiterate  nation  of  nearly  200,000,000 
to  accept  and  base  their  whole  national 
life  upon  Marx’s  one-sided  social  phi¬ 
losophy  known  as  “historical  material¬ 
ism.”  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
one  scientific  sociologist  out  of  ten  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  materialistic  conception 
of  history  propounded  by  Marx  is  an 


adequate  basis  for  a  national  social 
policy. 

This  brings  us  to  the  perception 
that  the  sociological  ignorance  against 
which  the  students  of  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  contend  is  not  the  ignorance 
which  is  a  “vacuum.”  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  our  whole  civilization  is  filled 
with  false,  one-sided  social  philoso¬ 
phies  which  masquerade  as  scientific. 
In  some  ways  they  are  more  dange^ 
ous  than  complete  ignorance,  because 
they  frequently  produce  crowds  of  fa¬ 
natical  followers  who  believe  them 
true  and  adequate.  It  is  evident  that 
if  we  do  not  have  scientifically-tested 
social  knowledge  to  guide  us  in  our 
social  policies,  our  ignorant  masses 
may  follow  half-truths  which  are  more 
dangerous  than  complete  errors. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  here  and 
now,  and  especially  to  the  prevalance 
of  economic  illiteracy  among  us.  Is 
the  economic  depression  through  which 
our  w’orld  has  been  passing  an  act  of 
God,  or  is  it  the  result  of  our  economic 
and  sociological  ignorance?  Every 
student  of  the  depression  would  agree 
that  it  is  essentially  a  post-war  depres¬ 
sion,  and  that  so  far  as  the  Great  War 
was  a  result  of  our  sociological  igno¬ 
rance,  so  was  the  depression.  But 
there  have  been  depressions  when  there 
have  been  no  wars,  and  so  we  must 
seek  for  another  factor  working  with 
w’ar.  That  factor,  most  would  agree, 
ic  found  in  the  nature  of  our  business 
enterprise  as  developed  for  over  a  cen¬ 
tury.  This  was  a  business  enterprise 
based  on  laissez-faire  individualism. 
The  motive  of  speculative  profits  was 
exaggerated.  Thus  the  temptation  to 
over-expanded  business  and  credit  was 
strong.  Speculative  debts  accumulated 
until  the  whole  economic  structure 
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craahed.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  our 
laissez-faire  individualism,  which  had 
worked  well  in  the  early  history  of  our 
country,  became  the  fatal  weakness  in 
our  economic  system  which  led  to  the 
over-accumulation  of  speculative  debts. 
It  had  been  retained  too  long,  though 
many  of  the  ablest  economists  had 
warned  of  its  dangers.  To  illustrate; 
when  I  was  a  student  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  forty  years  ago,  the  Canadian 
Banking  System  was  already  attract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  students  because 
of  its  superiority.  We  as  students 
were  even  then  told  by  our  professors 
of  economics  that  some  such  banking 
system  should  be  adopted  in  this  coun¬ 
try  if  we  wished  to  avoid  disaster. 
But  our  bankers  ignorantly  defended 
our  laissez-faire  banking  system.  The 
result  is  that  during  this  depression 
over  one-third  of  our  banks  in  the 
United  States  have  failed,  bringing 
financial  ruin  to  millions  of  our 
people,  while  in  Canada,  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  banking  system,  only  three  banks 
failed.  Truly  the  cost  of  our  economic, 
political,  and  sociological  ignorance 
is  beyond  computation. 

Possibly  this  depression  is  teaching 
ns  as  a  nation  the  value  of  tested 
economic,  political,  and  sociological 
knowledge.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
present  administration  at  Washington 
is  the  first  to  make  careful  use  of  the 
social  sciences.  Many  of  us  believe 
that  this  is  so.  But  we  must  remem- 
1  her  that  scientific  leadership  is  strong 
I  only  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence 
\  of  the  followers,  and  that  therefore  the 
I  whole  work  of  scientific  leaders  can 
be  undone  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
masses.  It  is  therefore  surely  time 


that  we  have  progress  in  the  social 
sciences  in  this  country.  One  could 
multiply  endlessly  the  evidence  show¬ 
ing  the  need  for  such  progress. 

Two  conclusions  which  I  wish  to 
emphasize  stand  out  from  this  brief 
survey  of  the  costs  of  our  sociological 
ignorance.  The  first  is  that  we  need 
to  redouble  our  efforts  to  secure  ade¬ 
quate  recognition  of  the  social  sciences 
in  our  school  curricula  and  educational 
system.  At  least  one-third  of  every 
student’s  time  should  be  devoted  to 
the  social  studies  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  end  of  the  A.  B.  course.  Only 
thus  can  the  social,  political,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  ignorance  which  now  beclouds 
the  mind  of  our  people  be  dissipated. 
The  second  is  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  social  education  we  must  edu¬ 
cate  the  emotions  as  well  as  the  intel¬ 
ligence.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  in¬ 
telligence  alone  can  solve  our  social 
problems  as  long  as  we  continue  to  cul¬ 
tivate  ignoble  and  anti-social  emotions. 
The  whole  man  needs  to  be  socialized 
if  our  schools  are  to  produce  the  gen¬ 
uinely  good  citizen.  Social  imagina¬ 
tion  and  social  sympathy  must  be  cul¬ 
tivated  if  social  information  is  to  be 
rightly  apprehended.  Educators  and 
scientists  would  do  well  to  remember 
and  heed  the  words  of  Admiral  Byrd : 
“We  have  explored  everything  except 
our  own  consciences.  We  are  still  a 
horde  of  pygmies,  selfish  and  envious, 
each  striving  for  individual  suprem¬ 
acy.  It  is  not  the  geographical,  but 
the  moral  limitations  of  the  world  that 
must  be  charted,  and  the  really  great 
explorers  will  be  those  who  find  the 
way  to  universal  social  reconstruc¬ 
tion.” 
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For  the  past  decade  courses  of 
study  have  featured  in  one  form 
or  another  the  term  “Citizen¬ 
ship.”  We  read  much  about  “Educa¬ 
tion  for  Citizenship,”  “Training  in 
Citizenship,”  “Citizenship  Activities,” 
“Co-operative  Citizenship.”  Here  is 
a  good  word  in  grave  danger.  Its  very 
breadth  optms  it  to  attack  all  along 
the  line.  Closer  inspection  of  these 
courses  often  reveals  many  an  old 
familiar  form  when  the  citizenship 
mask  is  tom  away.  For  instance,  one 
is  a  bit  dismayed  at  finding,  strutting 
about  in  his  new  citizenship  unifomi, 
one  we  thought  decently  buried  long 
ago,  namely,  our  old  enemy  Civil  Gov¬ 
ernment.  And  here  rides  one~^h 
citizenship  plume  on  lance,  still  stalk¬ 
ing  valiantly  at  the  procession’s  head, 
who  on  closer  inspection  behind  his 
closed  visor  reveals  the  grim  visage  of 
Ethics.  In  his  wake  walks  his  direct 
descendant.  Education  for  Character, 
often  holding  the  hand  of  the  third 
generation.  Religious  Training.  This 
trinity  will  bear  watching.  There  are 
many  more — Community  Civics,  Co¬ 
operative  Citizenship,  Unified  Social 
Science,  The  Citizen  and  the  Com¬ 
munity,  Human  Relations,  all  riding 
forth  under  the  citizenship  flag. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  educa¬ 


tors  are  demanding  a  better  and  more 
uniform  marching  order  in  such  a 
motley  array.  And  already  a  better 
alignment  has  been  brought  forth  in 
a  few  large  city  systems,  like  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  Springfield,  Massachn- 
s(*tts.  I.et  us  not  go  too  far  in  this 
direction,  however.  I  am  not  hoping 
or  asking  for  standardization.  No 
course  of  study  in  “Citizenship” 
should  stand  still  long  enough  to  have 
its  picture  taken.  ^ 

Out  of  all  this  confusion  of  thought  ■ 
and  practice  there  rises  a  need  for  | 
definition.  I  will  confess  a  prefer¬ 
ence — if  I  were  to  put  a  label  on  my 
own  product — to  the  three  words  in 
the  caption  of  this  article:  “Training 
in  Citizenship.”  In  these  three  wordi 
I  believe  I  can  see  my  philosophy,  my 
psychology,  and  my  pedagogy.  We 
shall  keep  this  w’ord  “Citizenship,”  be¬ 
cause  this  term,  despite  its  breadth, 
has  after  all  a  rather  definite  connota¬ 
tion  for  most  of  us.  When  we  say, 
“He  is  a  good  citizen,”  or  “That  was 
a  fine  act  of  citizenship,”  we  all  un¬ 
derstand  the  nature  of  the  stamp  of 
approval  which  society  has  put  upon 
him  and  his  act.  We  realize  that  such 
an  individual  is  living  in  conformity 
with  the  best  usage  of  the  society  in 
which  he  moves.  A  few  years  ago. 
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upon  the  death  of  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
the  opening  line  of  an  editorial  com¬ 
ment  was  as  follows :  “He  was  Boston^s 
most  useful  citizen.”  To  everyone 
who  read  that  editorial  the  meaning 
was  clear.  To  be  of  use  to  one’s  com¬ 
munity,  that  is  the  ideal  around  which 
we  should  center  all  of  our  “Training 
in  Citizenship.”  In  the  term  “train¬ 
ing”  lies  our  psychology,  for  it  is  only 
bv  practice  along  a  specific  and  definite 
line  that  we  are  able  to  build  those 
habits  out  of  whose  sum  total  comes 
the  attitudes  and  eventually  the  ideals 
which  we  wish  to  develop.  Here  we 
are  but  putting  into  practice  the  oldest 
law  of  effective  teaching — learning  by 
doing.  “We  cannot  learn,”  says  Kil¬ 
patrick,  “what  we  do  not  practice. 
We  learn  to  skate  by  skating.  We  learn 
to  be  courteous  by  being  courteous. 
We  do  not  learn  to  be  courteous  un¬ 
less  we  practice  being  courteous.  We 
do  not  learn  citizenship  unless  we  prac¬ 
tice  citizenship.” 

Now  what  is  the  best  way  and  what 
the  best  medium  in  which  we  may 
practice  the  development  of  the  “citi¬ 
zenship  muscles”  This  is  pedagogy, 
and  in  our  title  “Training  in  Citizen¬ 
ship”  the  preposition  “in”  contains 
the  central  idea  around  which  all  our 
method  revolves.  This  is  not  “Educa¬ 
tion  for  Citizenship.”  That  is  remote, 
removed,  not  of  the  present.  We  are 
training  IN  citizenship,  for  that  deals 
with  the  present,  with  here  and  now, 
with  life  as  it  goes  by.  All  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  school  contain  potential 
citizenship  material.  The  skillful 
teacher  will  work  with  these  real  situ¬ 
ations,  and  then  gui4|  the  conduct  of 
his  young  citizens  in  the  society  in 
which  they  move. 

Who  shall  be  the  builders  of  this 


ideal  course  of  study  in  citizenship) 
Not  the  philosopher  alone;  nor  the 
theorist  on  method;  nor  the  pedant 
with  his  cumbrous  tome  of  subject- 
matter.  Neither  the  administrator  of 
“a  school  system,”  nor  the  supervisor 
with  the  bias  of  the  single-subject 
man;  nor  the  teacher  whose  day  is  so 
full  of  hampering  detail.  Not  any  of 
these  alone  can  become  the  builder  of 
our  “Course  in  Citizenship.”  Too 
long  we  have  been  shaking  the  admin¬ 
istrative  forefinger,  the  pedantic  mid¬ 
dle,  the  supervisory  third,  and  the 
teacher  little  finger,  with  the  philo¬ 
sophical,  theoretical  thumb  standing 
apart  by  itself,  each  separately  admon¬ 
ishing  about  the  evils  of  faulty  educa¬ 
tional  method.  When  we  bring  them 
all  together  in  close  cooperation,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  there  be  real 
power  and  force  behind  our  educa¬ 
tional  blow. 

And  so,  as  we  draw  up  our  ideal 
course  of  study,  I  would  have  around 
our  curriculum  table  an  administrator, 
a  specialist  in  the  field  or  fields  under 
discussion,  a  psychol<^st,  a  teacher 
or  two,  and  one  versed  in  the  gentle 
art  of  pedagogy.  And  now,  having 
gathered  such  a  distinguished  group 
about  our  conference  table,  let  us  pro¬ 
ceed  to  business: — 

The  learned  Specialist  is  the  first 
to  speak: 

“T>et  us,”  says  he,  “organize  the 
subject  matter  to  be  taught.  I  have 
worked  out  a  complete  and  logical  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  entire  field,  with 
main  heads,  subheads  and  instances. 
Throughout  will  be  found  statements 
of  principles,  from  which  the  student 
will  deduce  what  he  will  be  expected 
to  deduce.” 

“One  moment,”  says  the  Philoso- 
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pher,  ‘‘let  us  not  forget  that  subject 
matter,  essential  as  it  is,  should  al¬ 
ways  be  subordinated  to  the  need  for 
growth.” 

“J ust  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?” 
inquires  a  Teacher  in  a  timid  and 
somewhat  uncertain  voice. 

“I  mean,”  replies  the  Philosopher, 
“that  we  should  work  out  a  list  of 
traits  suitable  for  growing  purposes. 
Then,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
typical  activities,  actual  projects,  I 
would  provide  situations  which  would 
develop  these  traits  in  their  natural 
setting.” 

“But  would  not  this  outside  activity 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  ?  How  could 
we  hope  to  complete  a  formal  course 
of  study?”  rejoins  the  Teacher. 

“Throw  your  course  of  study  out 
of  the  window  when  a  real  situation 
walks  in  through  the  door,”  replies  the 
Philosopher,  like  one  who  had  his 
answer  ready. 

“That  may  be  all  right,”  speaks  out 
the  Teacher  bravely,  “but  will  my  pu¬ 
pils  be  able  to  meet  county,  state,  and 
college-entrance  examinations  at  the 
end  of  the  year  ?” 

Here  the  Psychologist  puts  in  his 
voice :  “It  were  better  to  think  of  these 
examinations  as  if  they  were  not  there. 
Fear  retards  the  learners’  growth.” 

“But  they  are  there,  nevertheless,” 
says  the  little  Teacher.  “That  is  no 
answer.” 

At  this  moment  the  Specialist,  who 
has  restrained  herself  with  difficulty, 
breaks  in:  “But  if  we  give  so  much 
time  and  attention  to  training  citizens, 
how  about  my  Latin?  That  surely  is 
established  and  must  not  be  encroached 
upon.  We  have  but  four  years  now 
in  the  high  school  and  one  in  the  eighth 
grade,  and  some  of  my  department 


think  the  pupils  should  begin  this 
study  in  the  seventh.” 

At  this  the  Administrator  explodes: 
“It’s  part  of  my  job  to  keep  a  balanced 
ration,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  this 
conference  group  if  Latin  has  any 
right  to  so  much  of  our  young  citizen’s 
time  both  in  school  and  out,  for  Latin 
consumes  one-third  of  his  total  time 
for  study.  In  my  opinion  Latin  should 
be  reduced  to  a  three,  possibly  a  two 
years’  course.” 

“And  here  I  say  again,”  rejoins  the 
Philosopher,  calmly,  “it  is  all  relative, 
a  matter  of  growth.  Perhaps  our 
young  citizens  would  fare  better  if  we 
fed  him  more  of  the  Social  Studies,  for 
many  of  these  civic  activities,  these 
habits,  attitudes,  and  ideals  that  we 
want  him  to  get,  develop  in  or  arise 
more  naturally  out  of  the  Social  Stud¬ 
ies  field  than  any  other.” 

At  this  the  Specialist  in  Latin  says 
she  feels  faint  and  asks  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  if  he  would  mind  opening  the 
window.  He  replies  curtly  that  such 
action  would  derange  his  entire  venti¬ 
lating  system. 

“But  think  of  the  training  one  gets 
from  the  study  of  Latin,”  persists  the 
Specialist,  “no  other  subject  is  capable 
of  getting  such  results  in  mental  dis¬ 
cipline.” 

Here  the  Psychologist  arises,  clears 
his  throat,  and  is  about  to  speak,  when 
the  Specialist  interrupts:  “Oh,  I 
know  what  you  are  going  to  say  about 
‘transfer’  and  all  that.  But  I  don’t 
believe  it.  Dean  West  called  a  group 
of  the  classicists  tc^ther  not  long  ago, 
and  we  agreed  then  and  there  that  it 
was  not  so.” 

Up  to  this  point  the  Specialist  in 
the  Social  Studies  had  remained  quite 
inactive.  He  now  saw  his  opportunity. 
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“I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  in 
history  or  civics  or  geography  or  any 
subject  for  its  own  sake.  As  a  teacher 
of  youth  I  do  not  have  the  specialist’s 
interest  in  any  one  of  these  subjects 
of  study.  I  want  to  see  the  various 
tributaries — history,  geography,  civics, 
elementary  economics,  and  sociology — 
each  one  contributing  to  one  main 
stream.  This  means  a  reorganization 
of  worth-while  materials  in  all  these 
fields.  Some  of  us  who  teach  these 
subjects  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  details  of 
history  is  valueless,  that  much  of  the 
formal  geography  is  equally  worth¬ 
less,  and  that  altogether  too  large  an 
amount  of  the  instruction  in  govern¬ 
ment  never  has  carried  over  into  con¬ 
structive  citizenship.” 

And  now  the  Pedagogue  speaks  for 
the  first  time:  “Not  only  do  we  desire 
a  reorganization  of  the  subject  matter 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  child, 
but  we  must  also  realize  that  our 
method  of  approach  in  presenting  fur¬ 
ther  materials  necessary  for  his  further 
growth  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Somehow,  in  all  our  teaching  we  must 
get  purposeful  activity.” 

The  psychologist  speaks  again :  “I 
want  to  say  another  word  regarding 
these  adolescent  citizens.  They  are 
constantly  being  subjected  to  the 
strongest  pulls  and  pushes  by  the  very 
laws  of  their  being.  Should  we  not 
plan  our  citizenship  course  so  as  to 
work  with  rather  than  against  these 
laws;  to  push  with  the  push  and  pull 
with  the  pull?  If,  for  instance,  the 
group  or  ‘gang’  instinct  is  strongest 
at  thirteen,  should  we  not  take  that 
into  account  in  the  formation  of  civic 
leagues  and  other  school  organizations 


which  have  distinctly  civic  purposes 
in  view?” 

At  this  the  Philosopher  nods  vig¬ 
orously,  accompanied  by  the  Peda¬ 
gogue,  the  Administrator,  and  several 
Teachers. 

“And,  later  on,”  resumes  the  Psy¬ 
chologist,  “when  they  come  to  the  last 
years  of  high  school,  our  developing 
citizen  becomes  critical,  rejects  mere 
authority,  demands  proof.  Clear,  log¬ 
ical  statements  of  beliefs  and  reasons 
will  be  accepted.  But  we  can  force 
the  youth  to  doubt  if  we  press  author¬ 
ity  where  he  seeks  reason,  or  if  in 
method  or  matter  our  teaching  is  below 
his  level.  Should  we  not  meet  this 
great  change,  as  our  citizen  develops 
his  selfhood,  his  young  manhood,  with 
a  corresponding  adaptation  of  mate¬ 
rials  ?” 

“Indeed  we  should,”  joins  in  the 
Specialist  in  the  Social  Studies.  “De¬ 
mocracy’s  high  school  should,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  a  course  in  the  senior  year 
in  present-day  problems.  This  should 
be  the  crowning  year  of  the  high 
school.  Here  it  is  that  we  have  the 
right  to  expect  clearer  thinking,  a 
more  intelligent  grasp  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  the  ability  to  evaluate  evidence, 
and  the  display  of  open-mindedness. 
To  be  sure,  the  teacher  must  be  ever 
on  guard  against  superficiality  snap- 
judgment,  and  ‘the  forensic  display 
of  ignorant  opinion.’  ‘The  essence  of 
critical  thinking,’  says  Dewey,  ‘is  sus¬ 
pended  judgment,’  and  that  should 
ever  be  the  ideal  held  up  before  these 
young  citizens  as  they  study  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  many  vexing  problems  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live.  ‘The  hope 
of  democracy,’  as  Lincoln  character¬ 
istically  phrased  it,  ‘is  that  eventually 
the  people  will  wobble  right’  Una- 
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nimity  of  opinion  is  too  much  to  ex¬ 
pect,  But  if  our  democracy  is  to  ‘wob¬ 
ble  right’  more  often  than  otherwise, 
we  must  give  our  young  citizens  an 
opportunity  to  use  and  practice  it 
daily  in  their  school  life.  The  only 
way  to  gain  open-mindedness  is  to  ex¬ 
ercise  it  in  class.  ‘The  forensic  dis^ 
play  of  ignorant  opinion’  and  the 
sober  expression  of  intelligent  opinion 
must  meet  daily  in  class  discussion  and 
fight  out  their  age-old  conflict.” 

The  Administrator,  who  has  been 
waiting  impatiently  to  interject  a  pet 
hobby  of  his,  now  speaks  out  in  no 
uncertain  tones  “I  am  a  firm  believer 
that  there  are  splendid  materials  and 
opportunities  for  direct  training  in 
citizenship  in  the  everyday  activities 
of  the  school  and  community.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  both  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  years.  I  have 
reference  to  such  organizations  as  the 
General  Association,  the  Students’ 
Council,  debating  societies,  parliamen¬ 
tary  procedure,  literary  and  social 
clubs,  supervised  study  halls,  election 
of  class  officials,  etc.  The  student 
should  be  led  to  participate  in  the  real 
civic  activities  of  his  own  community.” 

“Not  only  should  we  develop  these 
activities  through  the  instrumentality 
of  extra-curricular  organizations,” 
says  the  Pedagogue,  “but  some  of  our 
very  best  opportunities  for  training  in 
citizenship  come  during  the  regular 
conduct  of  the  classroom.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  social  studies  there  are 
many  splendid  opportunities  to  de¬ 
velop  open-mindedness  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  controversial  issues.  The  stu¬ 
dent  should  gain,  also,  the  scientific 
habit  of  thought,  the  ability  to  evalu¬ 
ate  evidence,  the  power  to  gather  and 
organize  worth-while  information — in 


a  word,  ‘historical-mindedness.’  ‘Let 
us  recognize,’  said  President  Hadley, 
‘that  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
history  or  science  which  the  pupil  gets, 
is  of  every  little  importance  com¬ 
pared  with  the  j)ower  of  getting  addi- 
jtional  facts  for  himself  as  he  wants 
them,  and  the  habit  of  getting  them 
rfght.’  ” 

“Our  ideal  course  of  study  then,” 
says  the  Philosopher,  with  conviction, 
“will  comprise  not  only  a  different 
method  of  attack,  but  a  reorganization 
of  our  materials,  to  be  accompanied  all 
along  the  line  by  a  running  fire  of 
civic  activities.” 

All  the  members  accept  this  general 
proposition  except  the  Specialists  in 
Latin  and  Mathematics.  “We  are 
glad,”  they  said  in  unison,  “that  we 
got  our  education  twenty-five  years 
ago!” 

“Is  not  that  just  our  major 
Trouble?”  retaliates  the  Philosopher. 
“Doesn’t  our  educational  system  lag 
behind  present-day  needs  by  just  about 
one  generation  ?  And  the  great  lesson 
for  all  of  us  who  have  to  do  with 
directing  the  educational  process  is  to 
train  our  young  citizens  for  the  time 
and  the  place  in  which  they  are  to 
live.” 

“Now,  just  what  do  you  want  me  to 
do  next  September,”  speaks  out  the 
brave  little  Teacher  from  Grade  VII, 
“when  I  meet  my  forty  pupils  for  the 
first  time?” 

In  the  painful  silence  following  this 
untoward  remark  by  the  little  Teacher, 
the  Administrator  arose  and  declared 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  remark  of  the  little  Teacher 
must  not  be  ignored,  however,  and  it 
naturally  leads  us  to  the  other  aspect 
of  this  problem  as  stated  in  the  cap- 
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tion  of  this  paper,  and  that  is  the 
Training  of  those  who  are  to  teach 
Training  in  Citizenship.  If  we  do 
not  know  just  where  we  are  going,  how 
are  we  going  to  tell  someone  else  how 
to  get  there  ?  There  is  much  pioneer 
work  to  be  done  in  this  field  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  pioneering  is  hard  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  Perhaps  the  very  first  step 
in  this  problem  of  teacher  training  is 
to  present  the  difficulties  and  frighten 
away  at  the  start  all  those  who  lack 
the  true  pioneer  spirit.  Here  is  no 
open  and  paved  highway  with  sign¬ 
posts  at  every  crossing  and  turning. 
Here  trails  are  to  be  blazed  and 
hazards  overcome.  Here  we  need  the 
qualities  of  the  pioneer,  self-reliance, 
initiative,  courage,  a  willingness  to 
work  hard  and  long  to  make  the  way 
straight,  and  above  all  an  abiding  faith 
and  hope  in  the  future. 

Were  I  today  interviewing  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  teacher  of  “Citizenship” 
in  a  junior  or  senior  high  school,  I 
should  be  far  more  interested  in  what 
I  the  candidates  had  done  in  life,  what 
they  were  doing  with  life,  and  what 
life  had  done  to  them,  than  I  would 
with  the  number  and  the  nature  of 
the  subject-matter  courses  taken  in 
normal  school  or  college,  or  profes¬ 
sional  courses  taken  in  teachers  col¬ 
lege's.  I  would  select  from  these  can¬ 
didates  that  one  whose  character  and 
training  and  whose  experiences  with 
life  and  with  the  great  game  of  teach¬ 
ing  had  shown  him  most  skillful  in 
his  ability  to  uncover  those  situations, 
found  in  the  every-day  life  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  children,  which  in  their  very 
nature  call  the  active  virtues  of  citi¬ 
zenship  into  play.  I  should  warn  him, 
as  does  Emerson  in  his  Essay  on  Edu- 
I  cation,  not  to  be  too  much  a  teacher. 


His  role  is  primarily  the  dual  one  of 
“guide  and  friend” — and  here  I  have 
purpostdy  left  out  “councillor”  from 
its  high  position  in  this  sacred  trinity./ 
No  seated-behind-the-desk  teacher  can' 
serve  our  purposes  here.  This  is  an 
activities  program.  The  teacher’s 
throne  is  not  in  front  of,  but  in  the 
m^t  of  her  pupils.  It  is  in  teacher 
guidance  of  real  situations  that  we 
get  some  of  our  best  citizenship  con¬ 
comitants.  Sometimes  as  teachers  we 
seem  to  forget  the  importance  of  devel¬ 
oping  character  in  the  many  contacts  ^ 
and  reactions  that  come  in  just  living 
together. 

Some  I  know  will  fail  to  see  in  our 
program  sufficient  doses  of  the  good 
old  subject  matter.  They  fear  that  an 
activities  program  will,  crowd  out  “the 
essentials.”  The  sporting  page  of  a 
newspaper  during  the  recent  football 
season  carried  this  enlightening  state¬ 
ment,  “The  team  is  practising  faith¬ 
fully,  though  somewhat  handicapped 
by  term  examinations.” 

What  should  be  the  “essentials”  in 
a  course  in  citizenship  ?  What  is  the 
proper  relation  between  activities  and 
subject  matter  ?  Are  they  necessarily 
distinct  and  separate?  I  should  like 
to  suggest  a  form  of  organization 
which  will  consider  both  aspects  of 
this  problem.  I  shall  call  it  the  Unitr 
Fusion  Method.  By  “unit”  I  have  in 
mind  the  teaching  of  groups  of  sub¬ 
jects  like  history,  geography,  and 
civics,  in  their  natural  relationships. 
The  significance  of  the  term  “fusion” 
as  over  against  “correlation”  or  “inte¬ 
gration”  is  that  it  looks  forward  to 
the  end  resultant.  The  ultimate  prod¬ 
uct  may  be  composed,  to  be  sure,  of 
various  elements  from  history,  geog¬ 
raphy  and  civics,  but  it  will  all  be  so 
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welded  or  fused  that  distinctive  lines 
of  subject  matter  will  not  stand  out. 
The  ideal  behind  this  type  of  unit- 
fusion  organization  has  well  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Professor  Mode:  “History 
is  meaningless  without  a  stage,  geog¬ 
raphy,  to  act  in  it.  A  stage  without 
action  is  inane  and  absurd ;  and  group 
i  action,  history,  without  organization, 
'or  civics,  is  impossible.”  The  best 
avenue  of  approach  to  such  a  fusion 
of  subject  matter  comes  naturally 
enough  through  problem  solving.  And 
this,  in  turn,  is  greatly  aided  if  the 
class  is  awake  to  the  significance  of 
/current  events.  Around  the  presenta¬ 
tion  and  discuwion  of  some  vi^l  cur¬ 
rent  event  topic  much  history,  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  civics  can  be  as^pmbled. 
For  instance,  a  seventh  ^ade  class  not 
long  since  became  greatly  interested 
in  a  current  event  article  on  the  Zion¬ 
ist  movement.  Some  of  the  questions 
that  naturally  arose  were:  “Why  is 
it  called  the  Zionist  movement  ?  Why 
are  the  Jews  more  interested  in  this 
movement  than  any  other  people  ? 
Why  do  they  call  it  their  “national 
home”  ?  Where  is  Palestine  ?  Who 
owns  it  now?  Why  is  England  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  what  takes  place 
there?  Who  lives  there  now?  How 
many  people  can  the  land  support? 
What  are  the  natural  resources  of 
Palestine?  How  many  Jews  have 
already  returned?  Who  controls  Pal¬ 
estine  now  ?  All  their  questions  even¬ 
tually  formed  themselves  into  one 
major  problem:  Can  the  Jews  re¬ 
establish  their  national  home  in  mod¬ 
ern  Palestine?  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
their  natural  queries  in  regard  to  the 
Zionist  movement  lie  in  all  fields,  his- 
f  tory,  civics  and  geography,  and  so  it 


is  necessary  to  utilize  subject  matter 
in  all  these  fields. 

I  should  like  to  put  the  following 
teaching  device  or  concept  on  the  desk 
of  every  teacher  of  citizenship  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  simple  in  organ¬ 
ization  but  significant  in  execution. 

I  call  it  The  Citizenship  Teacher’s 
Pyramid.  I  would  divide  this  pyra¬ 
mid  into  segments  and  give  each  a 
name.  Let  us  call  the  base  segment 
the  factual  level,  the  middle  segment 
the  thought  level,  and  the  top  segment 
or  apex  of  the  pyramid  the  attitude 
level. 

I  at^  i 

I  TITUDE8  I  , 

I  Thought  |  > 

I  Facts  )  | 

[  The  Citizenship  Pyramid  ]  ! 

All  too  many  teachers  of  the  Social  | 

Studies — history,  gec^aphy  and  civ-  I 
ics — ^keep  their  teaching  almost  wholly  j 
on  the  factual  level.  They  ask  a  hun-  j 
dred  questions  during  a  single  recita-  i 

tion  for  date  or  place  or  person.  Such  f 
teachers  are  interested  mainly  in  “sub-  i 
ject-matter  essentials,”  “fact  content,”  ! 

“covering  ground.”  Their  tests  are  I 

wholly  factual  and  they  measure  their 
own  and  their  pupils’  success  by  their 
ability  to  answer  correctly  a  large 
number  of  factual  items  in  an  objec¬ 
tive  test.  These  teachers  hardly  ever 
rise  to  the  second  level,  for  they  sel-  | 

dom  toke  the  time  to  work  out  good  j 

thought-provoking  questions.  Yet  ! 

facts  are  valuable  only  as  we  use  them.  \ 

To  be  sure  one  cannot  think  in  a  j 

vacuum.  And  one  cannot  think  straight  j 

without  straight  facts  to  think  with, 
but  the  fundamental  law  of  the  learn-  1 

ing  process,  namely  the  law  of  use,  j 
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tells  us  that  if  you  really  want  to 
develop  thinking  you  must  give  your 
students  a  chance  to  practice  thinking 
either  through  a  carefully-worded 
thought-question,  or  a  carefully  built 
up  thought-provoking  situation. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  highest 
level  of  all,  namely  attitude  teaching./ 
We  certainly  want  and  must  train  our 
young  citizens  to  get  right  attitudes, 
for  these  attitudes  will  be  the  basis  of 
their  actions.  Yet,  just  as  they  can¬ 
not  think  straight  unless  they  have 
straight  facts  to  think  with,  so  they 
will  not  get  right  attitudes  unless  they 
I  are  taught  how  to  evali^ate  and  weigh 
evidence.  Now  the  important  thing  to 
remember  is  that  the  facts  and  even 
the  thinking  processes  upon  which 
these  attitudes  are  built  may  disappear 
and  often  do,  but  the  attitudes,  as 
Morrison  points  out,  “will  remain,  and 
become  as  much  a  part  of  him  as 
weight  or  stature  or  the  color  of  his 
eyes.” 

The  teaching  ideal  embodied  in  the 
t  segments  of  the  Citizenship  Pyramid 
are  well  summed  up  in  the  following 
alliterative  formulae 

First — Find  the  facts. 

Then — Filter  the  facts. 

Then — Fuse  the  facts. 

Lastly — Follow  the  facts. 

And  now  let  us  assume  that  these 
prospective  teachers  of  the  Social  Stud¬ 
ies  have  arrived  at  June  in  their  final 
year.  They  have  had  during  these 
four  years  many  courses  in  both  con¬ 
tent  and  method.  During  their  first 
year  they  were  subjected  to  a  broaden¬ 
ing  course  in  the  development  of  civil¬ 
ization.  On  this  as  a  base  they  have 
built  their  detailed  subject  matter  in 
the  respective  fields  of  Ancient,  Medi- 
spval,  European,  and  American  History. 


They  have  taken  related  work  in  the 
field  of  Geographic  Influences.  Now 
come  the  electives  in  the  special  fields 
of  political  science,  economics  and  soci¬ 
ology.  They  top  off  all  this  work  in 
I  their  major  with  courses  in  Method. 
If  they  are  fortunate  they  have  had 
many  opportunities  to  observe  demon¬ 
stration  teaching,  and  better  still,  have 
had  the  chance  to  try  themselves  out  in 
actual  practice-teaching,  covering  a 
period  of  several  weeks  in  a  real  pub¬ 
lic  school  situation.  In  addition,  of 
course,  they  have  had  the  usual  pro¬ 
fessional  and  background  courses.  At 
about  thU  point  we  give  them  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  with  a  special  certificate 
saying  they  are  qualified  to  teach  the 
social  studies,  and  then  set  them  adrift. 

I  watch  them  go  forth  with  mingled 
emotions.  I  find  I  am  not  greatly 
concerned  with  how  much  they  know — 
their  academic  record.  I  know  very 
well  that  other  facts  will  largely  de¬ 
termine  whether  they  will  succeed  or 
fail.  These  are  the  intangibles  of  per- 1 
sopality  and  character.  I  know  they 
will  fail  to  be  the  kind  of  citizenship 
teachers  I  want  them  to  be  if  they  look 
upon  teaching  as  a  job  and  not  a  pro¬ 
fession.  I  know  they  will  fail  if  they 
do  not  truly  like  bovs  and  girls.  I 
know  they  will  fail  if  their  chief  in¬ 
terest  in  teaching  is  academic.  I 
know  they  will  fail  in  their  teaching 
within  the  school  if  they  have  no  real 
driving  interests  without  the  school. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  I  have  my  grav¬ 
est  fears.  For  four  years  we  have 
given  them  a  wholly  academic  train¬ 
ing.  How  can  we  hope  then  that  they 
will  get  out  and  mix  with  life  and  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  of  some 
one  of  the  many  grave  social  problems 
that  confront  us  today.  They  cannot 
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put  life  into  their  teaching  unless  they 
know  life.  They  cannot  know  life 
from  books  and  lectures.  So  often  we 
are  told  that  we  should  “make  our 
schoolroom  like  the  world.”  But  how 
can  a  teacher  truly  direct  a  life  situa- 
^tion  unless  she  herself  is  alive  to  life. 
After  all  life  has  to  be  lived.f 

Here  is  the  great  challenge  to  all 
of  us  who  direct  the  training  of 
teachers  of  citizenship:  What  are  we 
giving  them  in  the  four  years  they  are 
with  us  that  helps  them  to  understand 
life?  How  can  we  get  them  from  an 
academic  to  a  socialized  attitude  to¬ 
ward  life  ?  We  want  them  to  know, 
yes,  but  we  want  it  to  be  the  knowledge 
that  comes  from  doing,  not  reading; 
from  seeing,  not  hearing. 

What  can  we  do  to  help  these  pro¬ 
spective  teachers  bridge  this  gap  in 
their  training?  It  would  seem  im¬ 
perative  these  days  that  our  students 
should  have  a  more  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion  to  help  them  meet  and  understand 
the  new  world  they  will  have  to  do 
their  work  in.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip 
says  wc  are  “a  nation  of  economic 
illiterates,”  and  the  phrase  hits  be¬ 
cause  it  hurts  and  hurts  because  it 
hits.  And  on  every  hand  we  have  evi¬ 
dence  that  our  citizenry  is  politically 
apathetic  and  socially  indifferent.  It 
is  not  that  we  do  not  know  enough  to 
solve  this  old  world’s  ills.  We  do  not 
care  enough. 

Here,  at  ^lontclair,  we  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  meet  this  situation  in  several 
ways.  In  their  extra-curricula  activi¬ 
ties  the  students  have  organized  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  such  as  The  I^eague  of 
Women  Voters,  The  International  Re¬ 
lations  Club,  The  Debating  Union, 
The  Contemporary  Club.  The  genera! 
student  assembly  coming  once  a  week 


is  frequently  used  for  a  real  message 
from  some  leader  of  a  cause  right  out 
of  the  workaday  world.  A  series  ofi 
evening  meetings  during  the  winter 
has  been  organized  by  the  social  stud¬ 
ies  department  under  the  general 
theme  of  “Trends  in  World  Affairs.” 
An  authoritative  leader  is  selected  for 
each  of  these  meetings,  and  questions 
and  discussion  follow  the  main  talk. 
These  gatherings  are  open  to  both  stu¬ 
dents  and  citizens,  and  this  year  we 
have  discussed  such  topics  as  The 
N.  K.  A.  and  the  Consumer,  The 
United  States  and  Russia,  The  Cuban 
Situation,  Unrest  in  Central  Europe, 
Our  Changing  Constitution. 

But  more  significant  than  any  of 
these  are  courses  organized  by  two 
members  of  the  department,  Harold  S. 
Sloan,  Professor  of  Economics,  and 
Edgar  C.  Bye,  Professor  of  Political 
Science.  These  courses  are  called 
“Field  Studies  in  the  Metropolitan 
Community.”  It  is  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  this  work  to  have  the  stu¬ 
dent  see  and  know  and  get  an  emo¬ 
tional  reaction  to,  the  places  and 
things  which  he  is  to  teach  in  history, 
economics  and  government.  To  be 
sure  we  are  fortunate  in  having  in 
Xew  York  City  and  its  metropolitan 
area  the  greatest  social  laboratory  on 
earth.  Here  is  a  text  that  is  vital  and 
real.  Students  study  at  first-hand 
“East-side,  West-Side,”  the  Ghetto, 
Chinatown,  Little  Itnly,  The  Negro  in 
Harlem.  They  go  into  garment  fac¬ 
tories  and  sweatshops  to  study  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  They  go  into  “old 
law”  and  “new  law”  tenements  to  ob¬ 
serve  living  conditions.  Visits  are 
made  also  to  Ellis  Island,  a  Municipal 
Court,  the  Customs  House,  the  Stock 
Exchange,  City  Hall  and  the  County 
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Jail.  Placea  of  historic  interest  are) 
visited,  such  as  Frawnces  Tavern,  the 
Jumel  Mansion,  the  Van  Cortlandt 
Home,  the  Museums  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  f'ine  Arts,  and  the  City  of  New 
York.  There  is  a  trip  up  the  Hudson 
Valley,  and  another  across  New  Jer¬ 
sey  following  Washington’s  Retreat. 
State  civic  and  correctional  institu-) 
tions  are  inspected.  Specialists  meet 
the  group  and  discuss  the  local  situa¬ 
tion  with  them.  They  get  a  chance 
often  to  meet  and  talk  with  represen¬ 
tative  people  in  ail  these  places.  Field 


noteb^ks  are  kept  and  read^gs  and 
repo^  oonstitute  a  part  of  the  course. 

Students  who  have  been  subjected 
to  such  vivid  and  rich  material  as 
this  are  never  quite  the  same  after¬ 
wards.  Their  discussions  and  reports 
show  this.  They  are  apt  to  lose  the 
purely  academic  attitude.  They  have 
seen  life  going  by,  touched  it,  felt  it. 
They  are  now  in  a  better  position  to 
appreciate  the  significance  of  Emer¬ 
son’s  dictum  in  his  famous  essay  on 
History:  “Life  is  the  text  and  books 
are  but  commentaries.” 
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44T  T  T  HAT  changes  do  you  think 
\\  the  New  Deal  will  necessi¬ 
tate  in  education,”  recently 
asked  a  high  government  official,  as 
we  WTre  discussing  various  phases  of 
the  new  economic  state.  “Education 
is  l)ound  to  be  affected  by  this  amazing 
epoch  of  transformation,  when  men’s 
minds  are  w’orking,  the  world  over, 
toward  progress  and  reconstruction. 
Why,  WT  have  never  knowm  such  a 
stupendously  transforming,  romantic, 
and  creative  period  in  all  history.” 

“With  the  exception  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Age,”  I  interjected,  “for  then 
was  added  to  the  vast  expansion  of 
culture  and  intellectual  power,  wrought 
by  the  Renaissance,  the  discovery  of 
a  w’hole  new  world,  with  apparently 


limitless  possibilities  of  exploration 
and  new  wealth.  But  certainly  this  is, 
next  to  the  Elizabethan  Age,  the  great¬ 
est  period  of  adventure  the  world  as 
a  whole  has  ever  knowm.” 

And  we  went  on  to  discuss  what 
might  happen  to  education  as  a  result 
of  this  searching  for  truth,  this  expan¬ 
sion  of  mental  horizons,  this  quest  for 
social  and  economic  El  Dorados  which 
is  rapidly  fusing  not  only  government 
officials  but  also  the  vast  body  of  citi¬ 
zenry  into  a  united  vehicle  for  new 
and  valid  creations  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  new  humanity. 

Certainly  two  things  will  happen  in 
education.  Are  already  happening,  in 
fact.  The  first  is  that  the  romance  of 
contemporaneous  affairs,  acting  as  a 
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great  stimulus  to  jouth,  is  beginning 
to  transform  curriculums  from  archaic 
forms  of  the  dead  past  to  vital  human 
forms  of  the  living  present.  Educators 
everywhere  are  quick  to  see  the  need 
and  the  advantage  of  making  educa* 
tional  capital  out  of  the  potency  and 
thrill  of  this  vast  current  of  change 
and  transformation  that  is  affecting 
the  organized  life  of  humanity  to  its 
very  foundation.  Having  once  bridged 
the  gulf  between  school  and  life,  will 
education  ever  lapse  again  into  outr 
moded  curriculums  and  methods,  so 
divorced  from  the  appeal  of  life  itself  ? 
I  do  not  think  it  will.  And  that  was 
the  first  point  my  governmental  friend 
and  I  agreed  upon. 

Secondly,  not  only  education  but 
society  as  a  whole  is  beginning  to  call 
out  to  the  youth  of  the  world:  “Pre¬ 
pare  yourselves  now,  so  that  when  you 
take  the  reins  of  power  you  will  be 
better  builders  of  civilization  than  have 
been  your  progenitors.”  What  a  stu¬ 
pendous  responsibility,  then,  falls  up¬ 
on  the  world’s  educators — that  of  help¬ 
ing  the  youth  of  today  make  them¬ 
selves  adequate  to  the  tasks  of  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  problem  now  facing  education  is 
not,  “How  can  we  improve  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  mathe¬ 
matics  ?”  but  rather,  “How  can  we  set 
forth  to  youth  the  political,  economic 
and  social  problems  of  today  in  such 
a  way  that  youth  shall  become  not  only 
ardent  students  of,  but  creative  con¬ 
tributors  to,  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  ?” 

These  two  great  changes  are  im¬ 
pending  in  education  as  inevitable 
oorrollaries  of  the  New  Deal.  But 
already  education  was  undergoing  an 
immense  change  before  the  New  Deal 


started.  This  change  was  one  com¬ 
pelled  and  guided  by  the  transforma¬ 
tion  that  the  new  technological  civil¬ 
ization  has  been  making  in  the  p^- 
chology  of  childhood.  For,  even  more 
than  adults,  children  have  been  sensi¬ 
tively  responding  to  the  changing  en¬ 
vironment  which  modem  science  and 
industry  have  been  creating. 

The  world  our  children  are  living 
in  today  is  a  very  different  world  from 
that  in  which  we  adults  grew  up.  It 
is  a  world  packed  with  dramatic  events 
— international  activities,  inventions, 
scientific  discoveries — which  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  child  on  the  front  page* 
of  newspapers,  on  the  movie  screen, 
by  radio,  and  through  the  conversation 
of  adults.  How  full  of  excitement,  of 
travel,  of  constant  stimulus,  is  the 
life  of  the  child  who  enters  today  upon 
his  educational  career.  And  this  is 
a  significant  point  to  notice,  that  the 
vast  majority  of  these  vivid  impres¬ 
sions  and  stimuli  come  to  the  child 
from  sources  other  than  hooks. 

Today  the  life  external  to  the  child, 
surrounding  him  at  every  turn,  is 
vastly  educative  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  vastly  interesting.  The  town¬ 
dwelling  child  of  today  is  daily  accu¬ 
mulating,  without  the  aid  either  of 
schools  or  hooks,  a  great  amount  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  highly  com¬ 
plex  and  constantly  progrereing  civil¬ 
ization  of  his  contemporaneous  world. 
What  will  be  the  psychol<^cal  pull 
exterted  upon  him  by  school  books  and 
school  lessons,  in  comparison  with  the 
call  of  that  infinitely  vivid  and  com¬ 
plex  environment  of  his  life  with 
which  modem  artifice  confronts  him 
outside  the  school  ? 

Today — and  here  is  the  situation 
which  all  educators  must  face — the 
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school,  if  it  is  to  win  the  interest  and 
earnest  effort  of  the  child,  must  he 
vivid  and  inspiring.  It  must  defi¬ 
nitely  show  some  connection  with  this 
outside  life  which  is  so  exciting,  so 
mentally  as  well  as  psychologically 
stimulating. 

We  call  upon  our  youth  to  build  a 
better  civilization.  But  how  can  they 
do  this,  unless  in  the  process  of  their 
educational  training  they  attain  to 
new  and  superior  powers  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  creative  vision?  Is  the 
prevailing  educational  system  capable 
of  giving  them  such  development  and 
guidance?  Will  drills  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  in  algebra  and  geometry,  do 
this?  Will  the  routine  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish  classics  and  rhetoric  do  this  ?  Will 
the  textbook  system,  with  its  implica¬ 
tion  of  passive  subservience  to  the 
authority  of  print,  do  this? 

At  present  we  are  giving  to  the 
youth  in  our  schools  neither  enthusi¬ 
asms  nor  convictions.  We  are  not 
training  them  in  habits  of  intellectual 
initiative  and  judgment.  We  are  not, 
except  in  some  few  departments  of 
science,  heightening  their  creative 
powers. 

If  education  means  only  the  compul¬ 
sion  to  memorize  and  mumble  with 
averted  minds  symibols  and  formulas, 
is  it  going  to  be  able  to  set  youth  upon 
the  way  of  their  high  destiny  and  en¬ 
able  them  to  fulfill  the  imperious  need 
of  the  time — ^that  of  remaking  the 
world  ? 

What  studies  have  the  power  to  fire 
the  imagination  and  elicit  the  intel¬ 
lectual  effort  of  youth  ?  An  excellent 
statement  of  wdiat  the  youth  of  today 
need  is  given  us  by  Frederick  L.  Red¬ 
efer,  executive  secretary  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  Association:  “The 


greatest  needs  in  education  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  are,  first,  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  perplexities  of  our 
civilization;  and  second,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sense  of  social  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  intelligent  and  effective 
solution.  All  people  engaged  in  educa¬ 
tion  should  definitely  devote  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  task  of  developing  social 
responsibility.  This  may  be  partially 
attained  by  including  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  studies  bearing  upon  specific  diflS- 
culties  which  bewilder  our  modem 
world,  studies  which  give  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  understanding  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  collective  efforts  to  solve 
those  problems.” 

The  social  sciences  have  for  years 
proved  the  most  compelling  of  all 
courses  offered  college  youth.  When 
properly  adapted  to  the  secondary  age 
level,  they  will  prove  to  have  an  equal 
attraction  to  youths  in  our  high  schools 
— as  indeed  they  have  already  demon¬ 
strated  their  strong  appeal  to  children 
on  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  level.  For  over  a  decade  the 
“progressive”  schools  (and  many  oth¬ 
ers  as  well)  have  been  transforming 
the  study  of  history,  geography,  and 
civics  in  the  elementary  grades  by 
synthesizing  these  closely  related  but 
hitherto  separated  courses  into  one 
broad  course  called  social  science.  In 
the  study  of  social  science,  as  taught 
in  these  “progressive  schools”  by 
means  of  group  projects,  excursions, 
and  ri'search,  in  addition  to  work  in 
textbooks,  the  children  are  actually 
learning  the  nature  of  the  human 
world  about  them.  They  learn  how 
the  world-society  came  to  be  what  it  is 
today;  what  are  the  chief  problems 
that  confront  it,  and  what  are  possible 
solutions  to  these  problems. 
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One  of  the  greatest  pedagogical  fal¬ 
lacies  of  the  past  has  been  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  pre-adolescent  children  were 
incapable  of  thinking  in  broad  general 
terms,  and  that  education  on  the  ele¬ 
mentary  level,  therefore,  should  be 
confined  to  acquiring  facts  which  could 
later  be  used  in  the  process  of  logical 
reasoning  in  broad  fields  of  study. 

Children  from  the  age  of  ten  or 
eleven  certainly  have  the  capacity  to 
deal  with  great  issues  and  with  broad 
sweeps  of  knowledge  and  thought.  I 
have  found  my  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  groups  quite  capable  of  dealing 
successfully  with  such  sociological  ma¬ 
terial  as  is  presented  in  Ellwood’s  “So¬ 
cial  Problems,”  a  text  frequently  used 
in  college  freshman  classes  and  in  high 
schools.  Also  I  have  given  to  these 
same  grades  a  course  on  evolution 
equivalent  to  that  given  in  orientation 
courses  in  the  college  freshman  year. 
A  college  president  once  told  me  that 
he  had  given  his  boy  of  eleven  the 
material  which  covered  the  ordinary 
field  of  economics  while  they  hoed  to¬ 
gether  in  the  garden  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months. 

As  a  result  of  my  work  in  the  social 
and  physical  sciences  with  children,  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  a  pedagogical 
and  psychological  principle  which  any 
educator  can  test  out  for  himself.  It 
is  this:  the  broader,  the  more  univer¬ 
sal  and  the  more  vital  the  treatment  of 
any  subject,  the  more  stimulated  and 
enrapt  will  be  the  children’s  attention ; 
and  conversely,  the  more  petty  and  de¬ 
tailed  the  nature  of  the  treatment,  the 
more  wandering  will  be  the  attention 
of  the  group  being  taught.  Do  we  not 
find  the  same  thing  true  of  ourselves  as 
adults,  in  listening  to  lectures,  or  in 
reading  books  or  articles  ? 


Therefore  we  may  conclude  that  t  - 
proper  presentation  of  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  to  junior  high  pupils  will  not  i 
only  help  to  make  them  better  citizens, 
but  it  will  also  help  to  make  them 
better  students.  Here  we  have  a  cur¬ 
riculum  pregnant  with  meaning  for 
children  approaching  adolescence,  as 
well  as  for  youth  and  adults.  The 
program  of  the  social  sciences  vitally  ' 
holds  and  effects  children  because  it  i 
deals  with  life  problems.  ■ 

Shall  we  ever  again  teach  geogrt-  : 
phy  as  a  study  of  isolated  nations  one 
by  one?  How  can  we  study  France 
as  apart  from  Germany,  or  Europe  as 
apart  from  Asia?  I  asked  my  sev¬ 
enth  grade  to  color  on  an  outline  map 
of  the  world  all  countries  red  that 
were  ruled  or  colonized  by  Europe, 
and  all  other  countries  blue.  The 
overwhelming  ratio  of  the  red  to  the 
blue  called  for  explanation.  This  led 
to  a  study  of  the  invention  of  gun- 
jwwder  and  printing,  and  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution.  We  studied  the 
difference  between  countries  which  had 
evolved  a  technological  civilization  and 
countries  living  in  the  state  of  primi¬ 
tive  agriculture  or  of  nomadic  cul¬ 
ture.  When  we  listed  the  countries 
predominantly  industrial  we  found 
that  they  were  all  of  Xordic  race.  Is 
this  an  accident?  Is  this  Nordic  su¬ 
premacy  in  industrialism  due  to  some 
racial  quality,  or  is  it  a  matter  of  cli-  | 
mate  ?  What  is  to  be  the  relation  in 
the  future  of  countries  of  low  tech-  ! 
nological  culture  to  countries  of  high 
twhnological  culture  ?  Will  occidental  ; 
imperialism  always  prevail  ?  We  had  ■ 
hKJture  to  us  twice  weekly  a  parent 
who  had  spent  twenty  years  in  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  China,  and  who  had 
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in  the  course  of  these  years  oome  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  many  respects 
the  Chinese  were  socially  far  more 
evolved  than  we  were.  We  ended  the 
vear  with  a  good  deal  of  appreciation 
of  Asiatic  culture  and  with  some  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  deepest  problem  of 
internationalism — how  unity  can  be 
established  between  the  enormously 
diverse  cultures  of  the  orient  and  the 
Occident. 

We  cannot  dictate  to  youth  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  future  world  society,  be¬ 


cause  we  see  it  only  in  part,  dimly,  as 
in  a  glass.  But  we  can  set  youth  upon 
the  path  of  progress  with  a  free,  swings 
ing  gait.  This  is  our  opportunity. 
This  is  the  most  critical  responsibility 
that  faces  the  educator  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  generation  in  dealing  with  the 
members  of  the  oncoming  generation. 

The  world  of  the  future  will  judge 
us  educators  of  today  by  this  one 
thing:  “In  how  far  did  you  help  youth 
to  apply  their  full  potentiality  to  the 
upbuilding  of  a  better  world?” 


THE  PLAN  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  SENIOR 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

Horace  Kidoer 
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Horace  Kidger  ia  Head  of  the  Department  of  Social  Studies,  Newton  High  School.  He 
has  taught  at  summer  sessions  at  Hgannis  Normal  College,  Harvard,  Massachusetts 

State  College,  and  Cornell. 


The  place  of  social  studies  in  the 
senior  high  school  has  undergone 
a  great  change  in  recent  years. 
In  1899,  the  Committee  of  Seven  of 
the  American  Historical  Association 
set  forth  its  recommendations,  among 
which  was  a  disapproval  of  confining 
a  pupil’s  work  to  a  textbook.  At  the 
same  time  the  committee  decried  the 
topical  method  unaccompanied  by  a 
definite  text,  because  by  such  a  method 
“it  is  difiicult  to  hold  the  pupils  to  a 
definite  line  of  work,”  and  because 
“there  is  danger  of  incoherence  and 
confusion.”  The  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Five  of  the  same  organiza¬ 
tion  published  in  1911,  refers  to  the 
above  mentioned  opinion  of  the  earlier 
committee  and  continues:  “If  history 
teaching  results  only  in  the  memoriz¬ 
ing  of  a  modicum  of  bare  facts  in 


the  order  in  which  they  are  given  in 
a  text,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  an  important  part  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  This  does  not  mean  that  pu¬ 
pils  should  not  be  accurate,  painstak¬ 
ing  and  thorough;  it  means  that  in 
addition  to  learning,  and  learning  well, 
a  reasonable  amount  of  history  from 
a  text,  the  pupil  should  gain  something 
more ;  he  should  learn  how  to  use  books 
and  how  to  read  them;  he  should  be 
led  to  think  about  historical  facts  and 
to  see  through  the  pages  of  the  book 
the  life  with  which  history  deals.”* 
Other  committees  of, the  American 
Historical  Association,  and  of  other 
historical  organizations  as  well  as  those 
of  other  groups,  have  set  forth  objec¬ 
tives  as  well  as  methods.  Gradually 
the  words  “social  studies”  began  to 


1  "The  Study  of  History  In  Secondary  Schools,"  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
by  A  Committee  of  Five.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1911. 
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replace  “history”  in  the  course  of 
study.  Theoretically,  at  least,  a 
greater  emphasis  was  to  be  placed  up¬ 
on  geography.  The  older  “compart¬ 
ment”  treatment  gave  way  to  an  inte¬ 
gration  and  then  to  a  fusion  of  history, 
geography,  government,  sociology  and 
economics. 

In  a  recent  survey  conducted  by 
Kimmel  for  the  federal  bureau  of  edu¬ 
cation,  there  appeared  many  different 
outcomes  aimed  at  a  number  of  schools. 

About  a  year  ago,  President 
Hoover’s  committee  on  social  trends 
brought  attention  very  forcibly  to  the 
fact  that  conditions  of  American  life 
have  undergone  a  great  change.  Dif¬ 
ferences  have  arisen  in  the  home  life, 
the  methods  of  living,  the  amount  of 
time  for  leisure,  the  tvpes  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  the  outlooks  on  life,  the  values  of 
what  is  conventional  or  unconven¬ 
tional,  on  what  is  “right”  and  on  what 
is  “wrong.” 

Furthermore,  in  international  af¬ 
fairs,  the  horizons  have  been  brought 
much  nearer  both  by  invention  and  by 
interests.  Though  the  United  States 
has  striven  to  prevent  European  com¬ 
mitments,  nevertheless,  in  the  years 
following  the  World  War,  European 
nations  have  been  very  anxious  to  find 
out  the  attitude  of  this  country  on 
various  matters  which  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  feel  are  beyond  the  province  of 
America  to  interfere. 

In  this  country  of  changing  ideas 
and  ideals  and  in  a  world  in  which 
Euroj)ean  concerns  are  Woming  in¬ 
creasingly  American  concerns,  there  is 
growing  up  a  different  idea  as  to  what 
should  be  the  tvpe  of  education  best 
suited  for  many  of  the  pupils  in  our 
schools. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  move¬ 


ment  aimed  to  afford  all  possible  means  | 
for  educating  the  backward  child.  | 
Then  came  a  concentrated  effort  to  I 
educate  for  leadership, — a  plea  for  the  I 
greatest  possible  development  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  ability. 

The  latest  effort  seems  to  be  directed 
to  secure  the  proper  training  for  a 
group  now  designated  rather  poorly  as 
“the  new  fifty  per  cent.”  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  this  group  represents  at 
least  half  of  the  people  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  walks  of  life.  As  some  like  to 
say,  it  comprises  the  average  j>erson8. 

The  main  object  of  the  school  in 
regard  to  this  child  is  to  help  increase 
his  concept  of  cooperative  citizenship 
and  of  world  understanding.  Though 
the  number  capable  of  leadership  is 
increasing,  and  though  there  will  be 
ever  a  small  percentage  of  persons  in¬ 
capable  of  much  mental  discrimina¬ 
tion,  there  exists  the  “new  fifty  per 
cent,”  w’hich  though  not  creative  are 
capable  of  intelligent  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  service. 

The  place  of  social  studies  in  the 
curriculum  is  to  establish  and  confirm 
attitudes  of  mind  which  may  carry 
over  into  vital  understandings.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  necessary  in  the  course 
of  Modem  History,  which  is  offered 
in  Grade  ten. 

There  has  Ix'en  much  talk  about 
intemational-mindedness  in  connwtion 
with  this  course.  It  has  been  desig 
nated  as  a  Study  of  Nations.  As  such, 
it  has  aimed  to  study  |)eoples  much 
more  than  political  movements.  By 
a  realization  of  the  geographical  con¬ 
ditions,  by  a  knowledge  of  traditional 
customs,  by  an  understanding  of  na¬ 
tional  pride,  by  an  appreciation  of  the 
contributions  which  a  people  have 
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made,  it  is  easier  to  understand  their 
position  in  better  perspective. 

The  only  method  of  approach  in 
such  a  course  is  to  examine  present 
situations  and  estimate  the  reasons  for 
their  existence.  Such  an  appraisal 
must  of  necessity  be  the  result  of  study 
of  the  history  of  the  country.  In 
such  an  examination  the  whole  picture 
must  be  examined.  It  is  as  injurious 
to  “world-niindedness”  to  floss  over 
national  shortcomings  as  it  is  to  exag¬ 
gerate  national  achievements.  The 
history  of  Europe  has  been  one  of  con¬ 
flicts  of  national  wills  and  of  national 
aspirations.  It  would  be  folly  in  the 
study  of  one  nation  to  sanction  a 
course  of  action  and  then  when  an¬ 
other  nation  is  studied,  to  give  equal 
opposite  approval. 

It  is  a  far  greater  contribution  to 
“intemational-mindedness”  to  note  a 
present  problem  and  then  examine  it 
in  the  face  of  all  evidence  available. 
An  example  of  such  a  procedure  might 
be  the  attitude  of  mind  of  France  to¬ 
ward  her  border  provinces,  especially 
Alsace-Ivorraine.  These  “lost  prov¬ 
inces,”  taken  away  unjustly,  as  France 
claimed,  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
must  be  won  back  at  an  opportune 
time  to  France.  The  French  8,>Tnpa- 
thized  with  the  trials  of  their  country¬ 
men  under  a  foreign  yoke.  There  was 
this  sentimental  reason  for  the  desire 
to  have  them  returned.  There  was  the 
more  practical  consideration  of  the 
valuable  mineral  deposits,  such  as  coal 
and  iron. 

When  the  World  War  was  over, 
Alsace-Lorraine  was  returned  to 
France.  Then  came  the  disillusion¬ 
ment,  both  for  the  provinces  and  for 
France.  Practice  had  established  for 
France  a  national  attitude  in  regard 


to  the  government  and  the  Roman 
Church.  France  is  in  its  government 
a  splendid  example  of  administrative 
centralization.  Should  the  national 
policy  concerning  religion  be  adhered 
to  in  regard  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  or 
should  an  exception  be  made  in  grant¬ 
ing  local  option  in  religious  affairs! 
Were  the  liberated  provinces  to  have 
less  religious  liberty  than  they  enjoyed 
under  their  former  so-called  oppres¬ 
sor  ?  Similar  questions  arose  concern¬ 
ing  local  government,  schools  and  lan¬ 
guage.  An  appreciation  of  the  French 
attitude  of  mind  can  be  reached  only 
when  one  realizes  the  unbending  char¬ 
acter  of  the  unified  French  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  Al8ace-Ix)rraine  point  of 
view  calls  for  a  greater  tolerance  of 
local  customs  and  traditions. 

Likewise  the  French  attitude  con¬ 
cerning  disarmament  is  open  to  diver¬ 
gent  views.  Again  her  position  is  de¬ 
batable  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 
war  debts  due  the  United  States.  The 
outcome  of  a  modern  history  course 
should  not,  of  necessity,  be  an  ency¬ 
clopedic  array  of  facts  of  European 
history.  There  is  much  food  for 
thought  in  the  statement  that  we 
should  thank  the  Creator  for  excellent 
forgetteries.  The  main  outcome  of 
such  a  course  should  be  to  create  in 
the  individual  an  inquisitive  and  not 
a  passive  interest  in  European  affairs, 
to  help  him  to  understand  somewhat 
better  why  a  Euroj)ean  government 
might  take  a  certain  position  on  a 
given  subject.  This  may  be  character¬ 
ized  under  the  old  name  of  a  “broader 
tolerance,”  provided  such  an  expres¬ 
sion  not  merely  emphasizes  the 
achievements  and  contributions,  but 
provided  that  it  is  equally  candid  in 
pointing  out  the  possible  dangers  and 
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seeming  weaknesses  which  may  result 
from  a  continuance  of  a  definite  policy. 

A  history  of  the  United  States  is 
prescribed  by  law  in  many  states  of 
the  union  and  is  assigned  to  Grade 
eleven  or  Grade  twelve.  Much  has 
been  written  about  the  objectives  to  be 
sought  in  such  a  course.  A  favorite 
reason  presented  frequently  is  that  a 
knowledge  of  deeds  of  heroism  and 
the  achievements  of  our  country  may 
create  a  just  pride  and  lead  to  a  much 
desired  patriotism.  Too  frequently 
such  courses  consist  of  a  memorization 
of  facts  concerning  American  history. 
If  the  average  graduate  of  our  high 
schools,  who  had  been  several  years  out 
of  school,  were  to  be  asked  some  of  the 
simplest  questions  concerning  his  na¬ 
tion’s  history  and  greatness,  he  would 
reply  that  it  was  a  number  of  years 
since  he  was  in  school  and  that  the 
matter  was  pretty  hazy  in  his  mind. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  so-called 
“New  Fifty  Per  Cent.”  The  situation 
as  applied  to  college  graduates  might 
be  better,  as  advanced  college  work 
during  a  more  mature  period  might 
tend  to  leave  a  more  lasting  memory. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  compel  the  teaching  of  the  “right” 
kind  of  history.  It  is  a  familiar,  if 
unfortunate  fact,  that  publishers  are 
obliged  to  revise  editions  of  textbooks 
so  that  they  will  meet  the  demands  of 
“truly  patriotic”  politicians,  and  so 
that  there  may  be  nothing  in  them 
which  would  injure  the  feelings  of  any 
group  and  thus  interfere  with  the  sale 
of  such  books.  There  seems  to  exist, 
in  many  quarters,  a  desire  to  know 
only  the  truth  which  is  palatable.  The 
idea  that  experience  is  a  great  teacher 
and  that  one  may  profit  by  past  mis¬ 
takes  seems  to  be  alien  in  the  minds  of 


many.  To  teach  that  our  nation  has 
made  any  faults  or  has  done  any  wrong 
is  considered  by  some  to  be  unpatriotic 
and  entirely  iincalled  for.  The  basis  • 
for  such  a  position  is  the  statement 
that,  even  if  the  whole  truth  were 
known,  it  would  do  more  harm  than 
good,  as  it  would  call  attention  to 
prejudices  in  the  past  which  it  might 
be  well  to  forget  rather  than  revise  by 
calling  attention  to  them. 

It  might  be  fitting  before  teachers  ' 
embark  upon  a  course  in  American 
history  first  to  define  the  word  patriot¬ 
ism.  Does  it  consist  of  the  “cherry 
tree”  character  of  a  George  Washing¬ 
ton.  Does  it  consist  of  a  gilding  over 
of  our  national  shortcomings  and  a 
glorification  of  our  every  act  that  a 
superlative  amount  of  egotism  may  be 
produced  under  the  name  of  patriotr 
ism  ?  Might  it  not  be  well  to  first  think 
of  an  American  history  course  in  the 
light  of  the  outcomes  which  it  may  be 
hoped  reasonably  to  result,  rather  than 
in  the  body  of  content  of  knowledge? 
May  it  not  be  possible  that  certain 
attitudes  of  mind  and  skills  may  be 
of  more  lasting  value  than  factual 
know'ledge?  Is  it  disloyal  to  create  a 
mental  state  of  mind,  which,  while  re 
specting  authority,  does  not  of  necee 
eity  accept  the  present  conditions  as 
perfect  or  final,  but  is  willing  to  intel¬ 
ligently  question  the  status  quo  and 
offer  sincere  opinions  for  constructive 
change.  Is  creative  questioning  necee 
sarily  unpatriotic  ?  Must  the  “New 
Fifty  Per  Cent”  of  necessity  have  an 
unthinking  loyalty  to  what  is,  and 
banish  all  thoughts  of  what  ought  to 
be? 

Problems  of  Democracy  is  given  in 
many  high  schools  in  Grade  twelve. 
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The  same  measurements  for  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  such  a  course  which  were 
applied  to  the  teaching  of  American 
history,  should  be  used.  It  is  futile 
to  label  the  course  “Problems  of  De¬ 
mocracy”  if,  as  one  professor  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  reported  to  have  said  is  true, 
all  debatable  problems  are  left  out. 

Social  Studies  in  the  high  school 
should  first  be  thought  of  in  terms  of 


outcomes  which  will  aid  in  more  intel¬ 
ligent  cooperative  citizenship  and  more 
intelligent  world-mindedness.  Out¬ 
comes  rather  than  factual  knowledge 
is  of  greatest  importance.  If  such  is 
the  case,  the  concerns  of  the  Committee 
of  Seven  or  the  Committee  of  Five 
over  the  topical  method  or  the  text¬ 
book  method  need  not  be  of  such  great 
moment. 


COLORED  GIRL 

Gerald  Raftery 

ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY 

Poor  Sarah  was  not  very  quick  of  thought 
But  still  she  tried,  which,  all  things  being  said, 

Is  quite  as  much  as  often  my  own  head 
Was  equal  to  in  many  things  I\e  sought. 

But  when  she  worked,  she  sang — and  sang,  and  naught 
I  ever  did  could  stop  her;  while  she  read 
She  hummed  and  while  she  wrote  she  crooned ;  no  dread 
Of  punishment  could  still  her  as  it  ought. 

It  seemed  to  bother  her;  she  would  explain 
That  though  she  really  did  not  want  to  sing 
Always  the  song  unconsciously  would  come. 

Then  she  would  promise  not  to  sing  again. 

Go  to  her  seat  and  brood  upon  the  thing 
Sadly,  and  softly  would  begin  to  hum. 


SOCIAL  EMPHASIS  IN  LANGUAGE  WORK 

I.  W.  Bsock 

EMORY  UNIVERSITY,  ATLiANTA,  OEOROIA 

Dr.  Brock  i»  a  member  of  the  department  of  Romance  Languages  at  Emory  TJnivertity, 
Atlanta,  Oeorgia.  In  addition  to  public  school  experience  and  study  abroad,  he  a 
frequent  contHbutor  to  professional  journals. 


SCIENCE  has  demonstrated  that 
the  by-products  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  chemical  processes  are 
of  infinite  worth.  Social  values  are 
by-products  of  language  study,  and 
they  too  are  of  great  w'orth;  but  we 
fail  to  turn  them  to  profit.  We  shall 
be  held  accountable  more  and  more  as 
the  next  decade  crystallizes  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  period  of  world  ferment 
in  which  we  are  living.  As  teachers 
of  language,  we  need  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  come  to  the  realization 
that  our  subject,  along  with  all  other 
subjects  and  standards,  is  under  close 
scrutiny;  the  result  must  be  some  type 
of  change.  It  is  inevitable.  We  may 
prepare  to  be  a  guiding  factor  in  that 
change,  or  we  may  close  our  ears  and 
later  find  ourselves  to  be  only  blind 
instruments  carrying  out  the  dictums 
of  others.  Increased  emphasis  on  the 
social  function  of  language  will  be  the 
demand  of  the  new  world. 

Modern  language  conventions  and 
professional  journals  have  long  used 
the  subject  of  cultural  possibilities  in 
modern  foreign  languages  as  a  stock- 
in-trade  item.  Under  their  inspiration 
teachers  set  up  the  so-called  cultural 
objective;  we  might  better  say  social 
objective,  for  the  goal  is  the  same. 
There  is  this  difference:  the  language 
teacher  has  a  vague  idea  of  the  work 
to  be  done;  whereas  the  sociolc^st, 
regarding  language  as  a  contributory 
factor  only,  visualizes  the  ultimate  ob¬ 


jective,  viz.,  improved  social  relations. 
The  crisis  of  today  should  force  us 
as  language  teachers  to  these  steps:  a 
re-interpretation  of  our  objective, 
changing  from  cultural  to  the  broader 
implications  contained  in  social;  a  svs- 
tematization  of  our  efforts  towards  the 
goal. 

The  last  great  crisis  in  language 
work  came  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
when  the  quickening  developments  in 
trade  and  industry  and  the  increasing 
emphasis  upon  utilitarianism  led  peo¬ 
ple  to  seek  practical  values.  Their 
demands  placed  stress  upon  the  idiom 
of  the  day,  as  contrasted  to  the  classical 
language  of  other  centuries,  brought 
more  attention  to  commercial  and 
scientific  terminology  and,  finally, 
called  for  conversational  work.  The 
grammar-translation  method  became 
obsolete.  Since  then — a  space  of  only 
thirty-odd  years — our  efforts  have  been 
towards  objectives  and  methods.  The 
former  is  generally  conceded  to  have 
been  reached  and  well  summarized  in 
the  Coleman  report  ;  the  latter  is  in 
the  controversial  stage  and  bids  fair 
to  remain  there  for  some  time.  In  the 
meantime  another  crisis  period  has 
come  urging  us  to  take  stock,  and  as 
we  do  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  there 
is  no  basis  for  positive  assertion  that 
the  study  of  modem  foreign  languages 
during  the  period  from  1900  to  1934 
has  given  high  dividends  in  social 
values. 
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Yet  the  fact  remains  that  millions 
of  people  who  are  important  elements 
in  our  present-day  civilization  use 
either  French,  German,  Italian,  or 
Spanish  as  their  mother  tongue,  and  in 
these  languages  are  found  the  four 
greatest  modem  foreign  literatures  of 
the  world.  These  elements — the  pres¬ 
ent  and  the  past  in  its  literature — 
must  be  utilized  in  developing  an  ap¬ 
preciative  knowledge  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  Only  such  knowledge  can  make 
possible  larger  social  units.  The  eth¬ 
ical  implications  of  literature  and  the 
persistent  problems  of  every-day  life 
both  have  their  importance;  but  we 
have  been  concentrating  on  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other. 

Modern  foreign  languages  are 
taught  principally  in  high  school  and 
college.  Two  years  are  required  in 
high  school ;  the  third  and  fourth 
years  are  elective.  In  college,  the 
attainment  of  a  reading  knowledge 
(variously  defined)  is  taken  as  the 
standard;  a  minimum  of  class  work 
is  set,  varvdng  from  two  quarters  to 
one,  one  and  a  half,  or  even  two  years. 
Somewhere  in  the  scheme  provision 
should  be  made  for  a  general  type  of 
course  bearing  directly  upon  the  point 
mentioned:  social  values  inherent  in 
the  modern  foreign  language. 

We  have  no  such  course.  High 
schools  feel  obliged  to  keep  a  weather 
eye  towards  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments;  and  colleges  feel  constrained 
to  guide  the  student  towards  the  lite¬ 
rary  masterpieces,  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  he  may  not  be  prepared  to  study 
them  with  profit,  or  that  he  may  not 
care  one  twitch  of  the  thumb  about 
the  Qolden  Age. 

Where  should  this  course  be  inserted 
in  the  curriculum?  In  the  case  of 


high  schools,  in  the  last  semester  of  the 
second  year;  in  college,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  second-year  work.  These  are 
approximations;  certainly  it  should 
not  be  given  before  the  student  has 
secured  a  reasonable  start  towards  a 
translation  knowledge.  The  new  so¬ 
cialized  course  should  not  aim  to  be 
exhaustive;  it  should  not  attempt  the 
impossible.  Current  events  furnish  a 
convenient  start;  not,  if  you  please, 
political  history  alone;  economic,  re¬ 
ligious,  social,  scientific  and  literary 
events,  sports,  styles,  etc., — anything 
which  may  stimulate  one  to  probe 
deeper  into  national  philosophies,  into 
the  customs  and  attitudes  of  other 
peoples.  Basic  material  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  may  be,  in  the  case  of  French, 
for  example,  Le  Temps,  Le  Journal 
des  dehats,  Le  Courrier  des  Etals-Unis, 
U Illustration,  etc.  Journals  in  Eng¬ 
lish  should  be  utilized  just  as  freely. 
Heaven  knows  there  is  no  dearth  of 
material !  The  class  needs  to  be  rela¬ 
tively  small;  it  should  be  conducted 
informally,  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  student  participation.  In 
fact,  once  under  way,  the  function  of 
the  instructor  is  largely  that  of  guid¬ 
ing  discussion,  and  summarizing. 

In  a  way,  we  have  felt  the  need  of 
such  a  course  before.  High  schools 
have  given  one  day  out  of  the  month, 
sometimes  two  or  three,  to  reading 
El  Eco,  Le  Petit  Journal,  or  Das 
Deutsche  Eco;  but  such  material  is 
regarded  as  incidental,  and  often  it  is 
employed  as  a  translation  exercise,  or 
as  a  means  of  furthering  conversa¬ 
tional  work  in  the  foreign  tongue. 
Colleges  have  sensed  the  need,  and  list 
cours  de  civilisation;  but  these  are  so 
occupied  with  the  fine  arts,  biography 
and  literature,  that  they  have  no  time 
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for  economics,  geography,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  the  perhaps  humbler  but 
more  preeeing  needs  of  daily  life.  The 
language  course  emphasizing  social 
values  is  bound  to  come,  and,  frankly, 
the  burden  of  the  proof  should  fall 
first  upon  the  colleges.  They,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  must  recognize  that  they  too 
are  potent  social  agencies,  and  that 
knowledge  is  not  sought  for  its  abstract 
values  alone. 

Nor  is  it  sought  for  the  promotion 
of  some  limited  interest.  Modem  lan¬ 
guage  groups  have  a  most  serious  de¬ 


fect  in  their  fallacious  assumption  that 
every  man  is  a  likely  concentrate  in 
their  field.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the 
greater  majority  it  can  be  only  a  tool 
subject.  As  a  key,  unlocking  the  past 
of  nations,  the  secrets  of  national  and 
social  philosophies,  bringing  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  richness  and  fullness  of  social 
understanding  not  otherwise  attain¬ 
able,  modern  foreign  languages  may 
make  a  valuable  contribution  towards 
raising  to  a  high  level  that  common 
culture  which  is  so  essential  to  collec¬ 
tive  thinking  on  a  high  plane. 


EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY  FOR  TEACHERS 
SociooENics  OF  Personality 
Daniel  H.  Kulp,  II 

For  eight  gears  Dr.  Kulp  was  engaged  in  teaching,  research,  and  conducting  a  social 
settlement  in  China,  for  eleven  gears  he  uyas  Professor  of  Education  in  Teachers 
College,  Columbia,  specializing  <n  problems  of  personalitg  as  related  to  education. 
Dr.  Kulp  is  now  engaged,  besides  lecturing  and  writing,  in  private  practice  In  sociatrg 

in  New  York  Citg. 


C.  PETERS  and  David  Sned- 
,  den  define  educational  soci¬ 
ology  as  contributing  mostly  to 
policy  makers  for  the  scientific  deter¬ 
mination  of  objectives  and  contents. 
But  E.  George  Payne,  Ross  L.  Finney, 
W.  R.  Smith,  Waller  and  myself 
have  consistently  urged  that  educa¬ 
tional  sociology  can  make  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  teaching  a  contribution 
equal  to  if  not  greater  than  that  of 
educational  psychology. 

The  fact  that  as  yet  it  has  not 
done  so  is  due  not  to  the  inherent 
character  of  educational  sociology 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  sociol¬ 
ogists  working  in  this  field  have  failed 
to  apply  experimental  researches  to 
the  detailed  problems  of  teaching,  as 
have  the  psychologists.  Our  materials 


are  mainly  of  a  descriptive  character; 
our  methods  have  moved  under  the 
aegis  of  philosophy  rather  than  of  sta¬ 
tistics.  In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  many  of  the  psychologists’ 
investigations  have  been  sociological, 
under  the  pressure  which  teachers  have 
exerted  for  answers  to  specific  prob¬ 
lems  in  teaching.  The  field  has  not 
only  not  been  plowed;  it  has  not  yet 
been  burned  over. 

Due  consideration  of  the  importance 
of  valid  objectives  and  contents  in 
public  education  does  not  exclude  the 
significance  of  the  processes  by  which 
child  natures  are  nurtured  into  types 
of  personality  efficiently  adaptable  to 
the  culture  of  a  generation.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  and  with  fair  prospects  for  some 
time  to  come,  this  culture  is  unusu- 
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ally  dynamic.  Technological  reviaiona 
imply  drastic  reorganization  of  our 
economic  and  political  life;  scientific 
achievements  demand  equally  thorough 
reconstructions  of  our  standards,  phi¬ 
losophies  and  institutions  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  family,  religion,  and  social  work. 

The  attitudes  our  citizens  hold  will 
condition  the  speed  and  adequacies  of 
these  needed  changes  to  take  up  the 
various  culture  lags.  Even  though  we 
may  socially  and  politically  know  def¬ 
initely  where  we  are  going  and  what 
part  the  schools  must  play  iu  getting 
there — which  we  do  not — our  ability 
to  get  there  will  depend  upon  the  prev¬ 
alent  attitudes.  Here  is  the  signifi¬ 
cant  role  of  the  teacher.  If  she  de¬ 
velops  in  children  of  the  elementary 
grades  conservative  stabilized  atti¬ 
tudes,  if  she  augments  traditional  in¬ 
fluences  by  creating  inflexible  types  of 
personality,  her  products  as  citizens 
can  readily  nullify  the  best  contents 
and  objectives  scientifically  deter- 
termined. 

The  present  writer  concedes  prompt¬ 
ly  that  it  is  high  time  that  sociologists 
by  close  scrutiny  clarify  the  values 
and  evaluations  that  are  functionally 
essential  to  social  reconstruction. 
These  are  important  not  only  for 
policy-making  but  also  to  provide 
teachers  with  the  materials  that  pupils 
must  absorb  .and  integrate  into  their 
personalities  if  adequate  civistic  activ¬ 
ities  are  to  be  expressed  in  these  times. 

Teachers  in  classrooms  need,  there¬ 
fore,  the  best  possible  knowledge  of: 
pupils  as  personalities,  the  kinds  of 
personalities  best  fitted  for  a  dynamic 
age,  and  the  processes  of  teaching  and 
of  leadership  in  extra-curricular  activ¬ 
ities  that  will  nurture  such  desirable 
personalities. 


A  brief  review  of  the  shibboleths  of 
educational  theory  will  disclose  the 
urgent  need  that  teachers  have  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  sociological  elements 
of  personality  and  the  group  factors 
that  determine  the  trends  of  person¬ 
ality  growth,  i.  e.,  the  sociogenics  of 
personality. 

After  the  early  period  of  common- 
sense  teaching,  when  pupils  were  indi¬ 
vidualized  by  the  question-and-answer 
and  bookkeeping  methods  of  the 
teachers  in  the  little  red  schoolhouses, 
there  emerged  an  emphasis,  derived 
from  the  earlier  social  philosophy,  upon 
what  was  called  socialization.  Advo¬ 
cates  of  the  latter  slogan  did  not  seem 
to  appreciate  that  there  was  socializa¬ 
tion  of  a  very  highly  varied  and  inte¬ 
grated  order  in  the  old-fashioned 
classroom.  They  did  not  see  that  the 
problem  was  not  one  of  socialization 
or  no  socialization,  but  rather  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  quantities  and  qualities  of  so¬ 
cialization.  With  decades  of  experi¬ 
ence  since  the  appearance  of  John 
Dewey’s  School  and  Society,  still  no 
real  work  of  a  scientific  character  had 
been  done  toward  the  solution  of  the 
real  problem,  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
output  of  the  classrooms. 

There  is  possibly  one  outstanding 
exception  to  the  foregoing,  namely, 
the  creation  of  the  T.  Q.  Tests,  which 
instead  of  being  taken  as  indicating 
innate  ability,  could  with  better  con¬ 
fidence  be  regarded  as  measuring 
socialization  in  terms  of  the  pupil’s 
acquisition  of  the  ideological  aspects 
of  his  culture.  As  for  the  worths  and 
uses  of  his  learnings  in  social  situa¬ 
tions,  it  is  hard  to  make  confident 
assertions. 

'•i  Attitude  testing  to  discover  quality 
effects  of  teaching  has  just  recently 
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oome  into  prominence,  but  it  holds 
much  promise  for  clarifying  problems 
of  school  socializations.  Emotional 
education,  also  extremely  important, 
particularly  in  determining  the 
strengths  of  the  behaviors  expressed 
through  learning  processes,  which  may 
prove  effectual  in  social  situations  out¬ 
side  of  the  schools,  has  not  seriously 
been  undertaken.  Some  light  has  re¬ 
cently  been  thrown  on  the  kinds  and 
worths  of  socializations  through  non¬ 
school  educations  by  the  results  of  the 
moving-picture  studies  under  the 
Payne  Fund. 

Then  came  the  re-emphasis  upon  the 
individual  and  the  demand  for  indi¬ 
vidualizing  instruction  because  the 
psychologists  pointed  out  that  the 
pupil  is  a  bundle  of  instincts  and 
capacities  that  must  be  developed 
through  education.  But  here,  too, 
there  was  error,  in  that  instincts  are 
hypotheses  not  data,  and  that  so  far 
as  they  exist  in  the  infant  they  are 
soon  educated  by  social  experiences 
into  habits,  wishes  and  their  supportr 
ing  emotions  according  to  the  domi¬ 
nant  totems  and  taboos,  relative  of 
course  to  period,  place,  and  people. 

But  instead  of  “individualization” 
and  instead  of  “socialization,”  if  we 
must  capture  our  theory  and  philos¬ 
ophy  of  education  in  a  word,  we  should 
use  “personalization.”  This  concept 
gathers  up  whatever  is  valid  in  both 
the  other  terms  and  adds  the  impli¬ 
cations  derived  by  more  recently  de¬ 
veloped  knowledge  of  personality  and 
the  processes  of  its  development.  To 
personalize  teaching  is  not  to  teach 
“pupils”  but  to  teach  John  and  Mary 
and  Harry,  viewed  against  their  social 
worlds  in  school  and  out.  All  they 
learn  has  meaning  in  terms  of  utility 


for  their  personalities  in  maintaining 
their  roles  in  those  social  worlds.  Per¬ 
sonality  is  a  function  of  the  three 
variables, — original  nature,  culture, 
and  time  (the  serial  order  of  experi¬ 
ence  moments).  The  fostering  of  valid 
habits  and  wishes,  their  sublimation  or 
re-direction,  as  well  as  aiding  in  their 
organization  into  a  life-scheme,  are  the 
essential  aspects  of  personalized  teach¬ 
ing. 

The  understanding  of  the  child’s 
own  personality  and  its  degree  of  or¬ 
ganization,  the  sympathetic  consider¬ 
ation  of  his  social  world,  the  discovery 
of  the  tensions  that  may  make  for  mal¬ 
adjustment,  the  appreciation  of  the 
wishes  of  the  child,  and  his  dominant 
wish  or  the  role  he  is  playing  or  wants 
to  play,  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
important  phases  of  child  growth  that 
teachers  need  to  know.  Particularly 
is  this  true  when  teachers  must  play 
the  part  of  parent  surrogates,  under¬ 
taking  the  delicate  and  difficult  task 
of  guiding  children  through  the  ex¬ 
panding  range  of  activities  in  the 
home,  then  the  neighborhood  with  its 
school  world  more  or  less  artificial,  and 
then  the  community  with  its  vast  range 
of  adult  activities  and  organizations. 

Realizing  that  behavior  is  ever  and 
always  a  function  of  a  situation,  the 
teacher  who  understands  the  sociog- 
enics  of  personality  will  manipulate 
the  situations  with  reference  to  soci¬ 
etal  values,  norms  and  processes  and 
thus  reduce  the  artificial  character  of 
the  school  social  world  and  secure  an 
optimum  transfer  of  school  learnings 
into  non-school  situations. 

Such  manipulations  of  situations 
will  involve  differentiation  not  in 
terms  of  subjects  or  of  I.  Q.’s  or  even 
of  social  classes,  but  in  terms  of  total 
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personalities  with  varying  needs  in 
social  worlds  that  may  be  supporting 
or  damaging  in  varying  degrees. 
Teaching-learning  is  then  viewed  as  a 
social  process,  a  unitary  experience 
whose  particular  aspects  have  meaning 
only  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
whole  social  setting  of  the  personality 
of  teacher  and  pupils,  parents,  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends — all  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  active  adult  social  world 
with  its  anticipations,  expectations, 
and  demands  upon  children,  youths 
and  adults  as  potential  or  active  par¬ 
ticipants. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  child 
is  of  no  significance  except  as  a  poten¬ 
tial  adult.  Whatever  immediate  out¬ 
comes  education  may  provide  children, 
societies  establish  and  maintain  schools 
in  the  hope  that  teachers  will  make 
the  adjustments  of  youngsters  in  an 
active  adult  world  more  convenient 
and  more  painless  for  the  oldsters.  On 
the  rock  of  this  truth  the  ship  of  the 
so^alled  “Progressive  Education”  has 
already  foundered.  We  may  not  need 
so  much  of  disciplinary  education  as 
in  the  past;  we  may  even  turn  our 
schools  for  children  up  to  age  ten  into 
complete  play  situations ;  but  some  dis¬ 
cipline,  regimentation,  skill,  and  mas¬ 
tery  are  essential  to  personality  organ¬ 
ization  and  to  societal  stability. 

Xot  only  is  a  knowledge  of  normal 
personality,  its  forms  and  processes,  of 
value  to  the  teacher  in  guiding  her 
from  day  to  day  how  to  correct  here, 
how  to  encourage  there,  to  break  off 
certain  habits,  arouse  new  wishes,  de¬ 
velop  emotional  supports  for  desired 
attitudes,  secure  subordination  of  some 
behaviors  to  major  or  dominant  ones. 
She  utilizes  also  knowledge  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  disciplining  and  correcting. 


Mostly  she  uses  comon  sense ;  seriously 
at  this  point  she  needs  science. 

Instead  of  understanding  objec¬ 
tively  and  treating  or  guiding  sympa¬ 
thetically,  she  judges,  condemns,  or 
runs  away  from  the  problem  pupil. 
She  regards  the  child  as  responsible. 
She  forgets,  if  she  ever  knew,  that  be¬ 
havior  is  a  function  of  a  situation  and 
that  if  she  is  going  to  understand  why 
the  child  behaved  as  he  did,  she  must 
know  the  social  situation  and  the  role 
the  child  was  attempting  to  play  in  it 
by  the  behavior  that  she  calls  “wrong.” 
A  child  who  fails  in  school  is  adjusted 
by  getting  his  sister  a  pair  of  shoes. 
A  boy  steals  in  an  effort  to  gain  atten-  ’ 
tion  and  is  outcast  by  deliberate  action 
of  his  school  group  under  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher  (pupil  self-disci¬ 
pline!).  He  is  straightened  out  by 
changing  parental  attitudes  and  by 
shifting  him  to  another  school  with  an 
appreciative  teacher. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  breakdown  of  a  child’s  so¬ 
cial  relationships  because  of  wrong 
attitudes  of  himself  or  others  toward 
him  which  affected  scholastic  standing 
and  made  him  a  “pest”  to  the  teacher. 
The  child  is  readjusted  only  when 
these  social  illnesses  in  his  social  world 
have  been  cured,  when  the  methods  for 
help  and  guidance  deal  with  the  social 
causations  of  his  behavior.  To  remove 
the  social  conflicts,  tensions,  damaging 
attitudes,  erroneous  judgments,  as  well 
as  to  modify  the  child’s  own  person¬ 
ality,  is  part  of  the  school’s  daily 
task.  They  will  need  the  aid  of  ex¬ 
perts,  but  at  least  teachers  should 
know  enough  about  the  sociopathic  per¬ 
sonality  to  use  expert  assistance.  See¬ 
ing  the  child’s  difficulties  through  his 
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eyes  will  give  understanding  instead 
of  condemnation.  A  new  science  of 
child  and  adult  treatment  of  person¬ 
ality  disorders  is  taking  shape.  It  is 
sociatry,  and  represents  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  clinical  sociology,  psychiatry, 
and  social  case  work  in  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  maladjusted  or  disordered  per¬ 
sonalities  and  their  social  worlds. 

Space  forbids  the  introduction  of 
other  phases  of  educational  sociology 
that  help  the  teacher.  The  analysis  of 
groups  and  their  values  as  impinging 
upon  pupil  experiences,  the  kinds  and 


amounts  of  interference  these  groups 
create  with  pupil  learnings,  the  ways 
in  which  they  may  be  exploited  for 
learning  experiences,  the  role  of  the 
teacher  in  the  school  organization  as 
well  as  the  function  of  the  school  in 
the  organization  of  community  life, 
the  civic  relations  of  the  teacher  to  her 
community, — these  are  a  few  such 
phases.  From  the  writer^s  point  of 
view,  important  as  these  are,  they  may 
be  neglected,  but  never  the  sociogenics 
and  'sociopathics  of  the  personalities 
of  the  pupils. 


THE  PLACE  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  IN  ADULT 

EDUCATION 


Elm EH  Scott 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  CIVIC  FEI>ERATION  OF  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


IT  occurs  to  me  that  the  subject, 
“The  Place  of  Social  Science  in 
Adult  Education,”  might  well  be 
considered  in  the  same  manner  as 
“The  Place  of  a  Kitchen  in  a  House,” 
viz.,  that  in  addition  to  wanting  a  good 
kitchen  in  a  good  house,  my  chief  in¬ 
terest  would  be  in  behalf  of  the  family 
occupying  the  residence  and  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  social  significance 
to  the  home,  instead  of  a  mere  pro¬ 
vision  for  animal  comfort. 

It  seems  pertinent  first  to  inquire 
what  one  means  by  adult  education  in 
proposing  to  admit  the  social  sciences 
to  its  sacred  precincts.  When  Hannah 
Moore  undertook  to  teach  the  wretched 
poor  in  England  to  read,  she  did  so 
that  they  might  be  thus  able  “to  read 
their  Bible  and  thereby  be  made  con¬ 
tent  with  their  miserable  lot.”  I  asked 
a  Mexican  why  he  was  learning  the 
three  R’s  in  English,  and  he  said,  “So 


I  can  keep  los  Americanos  from  cheat¬ 
ing  me.”  Adult  education  in  vocations 
has  tended  toward  promoting  an  ex¬ 
pertness  and  skill  which  will  increase 
production  and  reduce  the  number  of 
industrial  workers. 

The  writer  interprets  adult  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  process  whereby  the  inner  life 
of  the  individual  is  enriched  for  his 
own  personal  satisfaction.  The  process 
is,  however,  incomplete  and  abortive  to 
a  disturbing  degree  unless  at  the  same 
time  the  individual  is  oomprehend- 
ingly  aware  of  social  and  physical  phe¬ 
nomena  and  is  qualified  and  inspired 
to  participate  actively  and  produc¬ 
tively  in  human  affairs.  There  is 
nothing  particularly  exciting  or  pro¬ 
found  about  this  definition.  It  satis¬ 
fies  the  writer,  however,  and  in  the 
light  of  that  opinion  he  ventures  the 
assertion  that  without  social  science 
adult  education  is  a  whited  sepulchre. 
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Social  science,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  find  its  testing  laboratory  until  its 
theories  are  transferred  from  the  class¬ 
room  to  the  adult  world.  Professor 
A.  B,  Wolfe  well  says  that,  “One  can 
have  little  patience  with  pure  science 
in  a  world  as  economically  sick  as 
ours.” 

As  an  obscure  layman,  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  observed  instances  where  the 
social  scientist  seems  to  justify  adopt¬ 
ing  the  procedure  of  the  physicist. 
The  latter  works  with  matter  and  forces 
having  no  volition  of  their  own  and 
the  cloister  may  readily  reveal  pro¬ 
cesses  of  great  universal  value  to  hu¬ 
man  welfare.  But  human  behavior, 
traditions  and  will  are  unstable  ele¬ 
ments,  and  the  “purer”  social  science 
is,  the  more  it  is  inclined  to  keep  un¬ 
sullied  by  the  world.  This  sets  up 
various  forms  of  dualism.  Geiger,  in 
his  “Philosophy  of  Henry  George,”  re¬ 
marks  that  “There  is  an  urgent,  men¬ 
acing  need  for  human  intelligence  to 
become  sensitive  to  the  malformations 
within  the  social  structure.  Econom¬ 
ics,  in  some  quarters,  appears  to  be 
turning  away  from  that  type  of  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  one  more  appreciative  of  the 
statistical  analysis  of  that  structure. 
Sociology,  in  part  at  least,  seems  to  be 
confining  itself  rigidly  to  the  collection 
of  data  and  cases,  considering,  appar¬ 
ently,  that  judgments  are  now  taboo. 
.  .  .  Was  it  possible,  George  asked, 
to  construct  or  realize  a  sane  and 
rational  system  of  ethics  in  an  econom¬ 
ically  unbalanced  society  such  as  that 
in  which  man  finds  himself?  Were 
not  moral  problems  doomed  to  ster¬ 
ility  because  of  their  persistent  refusal 
to  recognize  that  moral  problems  were 
real,  not  philosophical,  that  instead  of 
being  ‘absolute’  they  were  symptomatic 


of  a  social  environment  ?  .  .  .  George 
assumed  that  there  was  no  distinct 
dualism  between  the  realms  of  morals 
and  of  economics,  that  there  was  no 
insulation  which  prevented  the  one 
from  coming  into  contact  with  the 
other.” 

It  might  be  assumed  that  the  phys¬ 
ical  sciences  owe  their  amazing  devel¬ 
opment  to  a  devotion  to  the  common 
welfare.  The  present  tragic  era  quite 
belies  that  assumption.  This  may  be 
attributable  to  another  assumption — 
that  materials  and  physical  forces  are 
the  natural  prey  of  exploiters  in  be¬ 
half  of  private  profit.  However  much 
truth  there  may  be  in  these  references, 
there  seems  to  be  a  more  reliable  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  objectives  of  the  social 
sciences.  This  very  name  lends  itself 
to  the  belief  that  it  connotes  scientific 
endeavor  in  behalf  of  the  social  oi^n- 
ism.  Social  science,  however,  finds  its 
greatest  perplexity  in  giving  effect  to 
its  theories.  The  social  scientist  for¬ 
mulates  ideas  and  procedures  in  his 
realm  of  humane  thinking.  These  are 
excellent  reading  to  the  philosopher, 
but  they  have  to  go  into  a  test-tube  j 
where  the  reaction  depends  on  the  vo-  ' 
lition  of  the  human  elements  in  the 
test-tube.  This  in  no  way  denies  the 
importance  of  the  social  mind  in 
action,  seeking  to  formulate  theoretical 
processes  whereby  human  relations  j 

and  behavior  may  benefit  the  common 
welfare.  It  does,  however,  signify 
that  until  social  science  takes  its  im¬ 
portant  place  in  adult  education,  both 
are  atrophied. 

Dean  William  F.  Russell,  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  in  a  foreword  to  “The 
National  Crisis^’  series  of  pamphlets,  j 

says  and  quotes  as  follows: 
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“It  seems  plain  that  we  are  in  a 
race  between  democracy  and  dictator¬ 
ship;  and  we  can  preserve  our  demo¬ 
cratic  manner  of  dealing  with  great 
social  and  governmental  problems  only 
if  our  people  are  informed.  ‘A  popu¬ 
lar  government  without  popular  infor¬ 
mation/  wrote  Madison,  ‘is  but  a  pro¬ 
logue  to  a  Farce  or  a  Tragedy,  or  per¬ 
haps  both.  Knowledge  will  forever 
govern  ignorance;  and  a  people  who 
mean  to  be  their  own  governors  must 


arm  themselves  with  the  power  which 
knowledge  gives.’  ” 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  im¬ 
plications  of  the  foregoing  are  quite 
obvious.  The  only  humane  reason  for 
adult  education  or  social  science  is  that 
human  beings  may  have  the  good  life. 
The  perceptions  of  the  social  scientist 
are  essential  as  initial  impulses.  Their 
practical  usefulness  in  human  affairs 
can  only  be  attained  through  adult 
education. 


HOME  CONDITIONS  OF  PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS 

Richard  Lee  Wampler,  Ph.D. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Dr.  Wampler,  educational  p^yehologint,  is  the  author  of  several  articles  on  social- 

psychological  problems. 


IT  is  becoming  generally  recognized 
that  in  dealing  with  human  rela¬ 
tionships  and  adjustments  there  is 
considerable  advantage  in  emplo^nng  a 
case  study  technique.  The  investigator 
desired  to  tap  social  sources  that  the 
academic  record  or  the  class  process 
seldom  reveals.  He  had  studied  the 
home  conditions,  family  relations, 
social  group  experiences  and  personal 
adjustments  of  243  students  of  the 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut  (then 
the  New’  Britain  Normal  School)  by 
means  of  social  ade(]uacy  scales  which 
he  had  constructed  for  that  purpose.* 
For  furth(*r  study  he  decided  to  try  to 
get  a  more  intimate  picture  of  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  home  life.  He  met  the  group 
and  placed  the  plan  before  them.  He 
asked  them  if  they  were  willing,  for 
scientific  purposes,  to  wTito  extremely 
frank  and  confidential  descriptions  of 
the  home  life  in  which  they  had  grown 
up.  One  hundred  students  agreed  to 


act  as  subjects  and  were  considered  as 
a  sufiicient  number. 

The  home  stories  were  confidentially 
written  under  a  symbol  or  fictitious 
name.  When  points  in  the  story 
seemed  exaggerated  or  incomplete,  the 
investigator  communicated  in  writing 
with  the  student  by  addressing  the 
communication  to  the  adopted  name 
or  .svmbol,  and  received  confidential 
assurance  or  indirect  disclosures. 
There  was  no  diflSculty  in  handling 
this  method.  A  note  written  to  the 
unknown  student  was  addressed  to  the 
svmbol  with  which  she  had  signed  her 
story  and  w’as  then  given  to  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group  of  which  she  was  a 
part  and  it  was  passed  on  until  it 
reached  the  right  person.  Answers 
were  left  for  the  investigator  on  his 
classroom  desk.  The  students  claimed 
that  they  expressed  themselves  more 
franklv  than  if  their  identities  were 


1  Wampler.  Richard  Lee:  "The  Social  Adjustment  of  Normal  School  Students,”  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  thesis.  New  York  University,  1932. 
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revealed,  and  the  stories  seem  to  con¬ 
firm  that  supposition. 

The  home  stories  were  grouped  as 
to  upper,  middle,  and  lower  groups. 
They  were  further  analyzed  for  vary¬ 
ing  difficulties,  and  the  eauses/were 
ranked  in  order  of  frequency  o(f  men¬ 
tion  in  the  descriptions  as  follows: 

1.  Economic  strain. 

2.  Autocratic  domination  by  parents, 
meeting  with  submission  but  resentment. 

3.  Educational  limitations  of  parents. 

4.  Foreign  customs  in  the  home. 

5.  Sub-social  relationships  or  short¬ 
age  of  friends. 

6.  Scarcities  in  the  environment  of 
the  home. 

7.  Conditions  not  conducive  to  study, 
such  as  crowding,  noise,  children,  and 
conflicting  interests. 

8.  The  loss  of  one  or  both  parents. 

9.  Illness  in  the  family. 

10.  Conflicts  with  parents,  which  was 
indicated  by  a  very  small  per  cent. 

The  elements  of  value  in  the  stories 
in  which  the  students  considered  their 
homes  socially  unsatisfactory  were 
ranked  in  order  of  frequency  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  Co-operation  among  family  mem¬ 
bers. 

2.  Intense  parental  desire  for  the 
education  of  their  children. 

3.  Social  activities  enjoyed  in  the 
home. 

4.  Musical  advantages. 

There  were  a  few  students  who  men¬ 
tioned  exceptional  advantages,  as: 

1.  Comfortable  surroundings. 

2.  Companionship  of  parents  and 
children. 

3.  Financial  adequacy. 

4.  Educated  parents,  or  brothers  and 
sisters  possessing  educational  advan¬ 
tages. 

Two  of  the  confidential  home  stories 
are  printed  in  full,  one  that  was  at  the 
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top  of  the  distribution,  and  one  from 
the  bottom.  Between  these  are  blend¬ 
ings  from  the  many  that  “suffer  and 
toil”  to  those  who  are  more  privileged. 

A  SOCIAL-MINDED  FAMILY 
(Symbol,  “One  of  Six”) 

I  live  at  the  dormitory  but  I  go  home 
nearly  every  week  and  am  treated  as  a 
guest.  That  treatment  doesn’t  last  if 
I  am  home  for  a  very  long  time.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  just  my  absence  that  makes 
my  presence  appreciated.  I  am  one  of 
a  family  of  six.  I  have  everything  I 
want.  That,  too,  is  not  as  unusual  as 
it  seems.  I  do  not  want  a  great  deal, 
knowing  just  about  how  much  I  can  rea¬ 
sonably  expect.  In  fact,  my  standing 
with  the  family  is  really  about  the  same 
as  anyone’s  else.  I  receive  according 
to  my  deserts. 

I  do  not  know  a  great  deal  of  the 
financial  status  of  my  family.  I  am  not 
an  unreasonable  person  and  usually  get 
all  the  money  I  ask  for  and  that  is  as 
far  as  my  part  goes  in  the  discussion 
of  financial  matters  at  home.  Besides 
owning  the  home  in  which  we  live,  we 
own  a  few  others.  Our  home  has  thir¬ 
teen  rooms.  It  is  a  very  old  house,  in 
fact  it  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
years  old.  I  think  it  is  well  furnished 
and  well  equipped  with  conveniences. 
My  father  is  retired  from  very  active 
business  and  his  income  is  mostly  from 
investments.  One  of  my  brothers  has  a 
verj’  high  position  in  the  business  world 
and  another  is  an  electrical  engineer. 
My  sister  teaches  and  studies  music. 
That  is  all  my  knowledge  of  the  family 
income. 

I  think  that  knowing  the  education 
of  a  girl’s  parents  sometimes  gives  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  her  home  life.  I 
have  never  been  interested  enough  to 
trace  my  ancestry  very  far  back,  but  I 
know  my  parents  are  quite  “American¬ 
ized.  ”  My  mother  received  her  educa¬ 
tion  in  public  schools.  My  father  had 
very  little  education,  not  more  than 
elementary  grades.  I  never  could  un¬ 
derstand  how  my  father  succeeded  with 
so  little  education.  He  has  held  high 


political  positions  and  has  had  success 
in  many  ways.  He  is  a  democrat  and 
has  been  a  delegate  to  all  the  state  con¬ 
ventions.  He  reads  very  extensively,  has 
a  much  larger  vocabulary  than  my  own, 
and  is  considered  an  excellent  public 
speaker.  He  has  travelled  extensively 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It 
is  obvious  that  my  father's  early  educa¬ 
tion  had  small  influence  on  his  life. 

I  think  a  word  about  the  social  life 
in  my  home  would  be  appropriate  at 
this  time.  We  do  a  great  deal  of  enter¬ 
taining  but  not  elaborately.  My  father's 
guests  are  usually  political  friends  and 
lawyers.  I  may  say  that  some  of  these 
are  the  best  known  men  (mostly  demo¬ 
crats)  in  this  state  and  Massachusetts. 
My  mother's  friends  are  usually  lovers 
of  music  and  when  she  entertains  them 
it  is  usually  with  musicales.  But,  again, 
these  are  not  elaborate.  They  are  very 
friendly  parties.  My  father's  chief  | 
interests  are  politics  and  schools.  His 
interest  in  schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  school  board  member.  He  always 
makes  it  a  point  to  visit  any  new  school 
he  can,  to  study  the  architecture  and 
equipment.  He  usually  takes  me,  too, 
thinking  I  should  be  interested  in  any¬ 
thing  about  schools.  I  never  regret 
having  gone  with  him,  however. 

I  don't  know  how  typical  my  life  is 
of  a  normal  school  student.  But  I  think 
it  is  very  much  like  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  home  life. 

A  DIFFICULT  CASE 
(Symbol,  “Squeaky  Stairs”) 

A  vigorous  bounce  up  squeaky  stairs 
belied  all  appearances  of  weariness  on 
the  shiny  pale  face  of  the  girl  who  has 
just  enter^  the  upset  kitchen  where  an 
elderly  man  sat  peeling  apples  at  the 
sink.  A  banging  of  books  on  the  table 
caused  the  man  to  turn  around  and 
greet  her  with  his  kindly  but  sadly  sar¬ 
donic  eyes.  “The  last  one  again !  Why 
must  you  always  stay  long  after  the 
others?”  The  daily  explanation  of 
inconceivably  lengthy  assignments  and 
strictly  scheduled  busses  must  be  eter¬ 
nally  argued  by  the  conscientious  stu¬ 
dent. 


This  evidently  failed  to  satisfy  her 
father,  for  hadn't  he  always  observed 
how  much  longer  it  took  her  to  do  things 
than  the  other  girls,  how  greedily  eager 
she  was  to  accomplish  the  most  and  the 
best  of  everything.  These  remarks  sea¬ 
soned  the  fried  potatoes  and  buttermilk 
which  the  girl  sat  down  to  devour.  Still 
she  entertained  no  resentment,  since 
after  all  this  dear  man  had  a  right  to 
grumble,  for,  as  he  said,  no  other  man 
would  don  the  housewife's  apron  as  he 
had  done  these  many  years  to  keep  rap¬ 
idly  growing  children  together  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  sent  to  orphan  asylums. 

Having  filled  her  stomach  she  made 
a  rush  for  the  carpet-sweeper,  dust-mop 
and  cloth.  For  that,  indeed,  was  not  a 
man's  work — especially  a  man  left  weak  ! 
by  unsuccessful  operations. 

The  parlor  was  convenient  for  study,  J 
for  in  here  there  was  not  the  ordinary 
radio,  piano  or  victrola.  Often  distrac¬ 
tions  were  caused  by  loud  conversations 
of  the  father  and  an  older  brother,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  impossible  expenses  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  the  infantile  nephew 
would  yell  from  the  kitchen  for  aunty's 
attention  and  preposterous  repertoire  of 
nursery  jingles.  A  neighbor's  phone 
might  call  her  to  accept  a  rare  invita¬ 
tion,  which,  however,  would  always  be 
declined,  for  a  firm  habit  made  it  im-  -. 
possible  to  enjoy  an  evening  away  from  I 
studies  on  a  school  night.  For  this  | 
decision  she  would  be  called  a  had  sport,  > 
a  stupid  hookworm,  slow  minded.  How  | 
much  she  missed  in  life.  School  and  its  [ 
preparations  filled  her  very  existence.  ? 
What  more  could  a  late  arrival  from  i 
school  supply  ?  ! 

Repeated  reminders  to  quit  work  and  ? 
go  to  bed  continued  for  two  hours  at  a  i 
time.  Reluctance  to  awaken  in  the  | 
chilly  formidable  morn  always  caused  I 
bitter  scolding  by  the  father,  who  in-  [ 
sisted  the  coffee  would  burn  out.  Such  j 
a  lazy  girl !  There  never  was  another 
one  like  her  in  any  other  family!  And 
so  on  down  the  squeaky  stairs  to  be  tread  ; 
upon  once  again  that  evening. 

The  investigator  dropped  a  note  to  j 
“Squeakv  Stairs”  as  follows:  “Reads  j 
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like  lively  fiction.  Is  it  true?”  And 
the  answer  came  back:  “This  is  all 
honest  truth.  I  didn’t  dare  use  the 
pronoun  ‘I’.” 

Evidences  of  Economic  Strain. 

The  existence  of  financial  pressure 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  mentioned 
strongly  enough  to  be  noticeable  in  the 
story  was  a  characteristic  of  53.7  per 
cent  of  the  descriptions.  Several  of 
these  have  been  given  numbers  and  the 
expressions  of  economic  struggle  are 
quoted  as  evidence  of  a  factor  which 
in  many  cases  has  influenced  the  stu¬ 
dents’  lives  and  perhaps  still  is  play¬ 
ing  a  part. 

Case  49.  Our  home  was  sold  when  in 
high  school.  For  three  years  we  lived 
in  a  close,  stuffy  apartment.  I  remem¬ 
ber  many  unpleasant  circumstances  and 
situations.  My  mother  seemed  to  actu¬ 
ally  grow  older. 

Case  46.  My  father  died  when  I  was 
four.  My  mother  was  forced  to  do  sign 
painting  (she  is  a  good  artist)  to  earn 
money  to  send  us  through  high  school, 
and  is  still  sending  my  younger  sister 
there.  My  older  sister  is  married  and 
helps  some  now.  I  have  worked  sum¬ 
mers  for  the  past  four  years  to  earn 
money  to  go  to  school.  I  have  earned 
enough  to  pay  all  my  expenses  here  at 
the  normal  school  so  far  with  no  help 
from  home.  (Communication:  “True 
story?”  Answer:  “Yes,  it  is  all  true, 
and  there  is  much  more  to  tell.  I  feel 
that  I  am  better  fitted  to  meet  the  ob¬ 
stacles  in  life.”) 

Case  3.  Then,  too,  he  (father)  doesn’t 
want  me  to  go  out  much,  because  he  is  so 
afraid  that  T’ll  find  other  interests  and 
will  leave  the  normal  school.  As  if  I 
would !  Rut  then,  you  can’t  blame  him 
— I’m  just  like  an  investment  he  has 
made.  He  doesn’t  want  his  investment 
to  fail. 

Case  60.  (This  student  writes  in  the 
third  person  and  refers  to  herself  as 
Jo  Ann.)  They  live  in  a  five-room 


house  that  is  rented.  Her  father  was  a 
foreman.  Her  brother  did  not  finish 
high  school  but  went  to  work  in  a  fac¬ 
tory.  Jo  Ann  must  earn  her  own  living 
and  can  hardly  wait  until  she  can  earn 
her  own.  She  is  rather  sensitive  and 
easily  hurt. 

Case  31.  Mother  lets  me  choose  my 
own  clothes,  only  entering  in  with  finan¬ 
cial  suggestions.  It’s  surprising  what 
a  little  bargain  finder  I  am.  After  a 
trip  uptown  I  eagerly  display  my  wares 
to  a  proud  parent’s  eyes.  ...  We  are 
not  rich,  but  through  careful  manage¬ 
ment  are  able  to  do  these  things  without 
woriy'ing. 

Statements  of  Other  Difficulties 

T.Ack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  one 
or  both  parents  is  mentioned  by  21  per 
cent.  A  common  fault  finding  is  with 
the  students’  inability  to  get  high 
marks  at  school.  Others  mention  such 
difficulties  as  “mother  becomes  impa¬ 
tient  with  me,”  “father  is  a  dominant 
man,”  “he  is  quite  narrow-minded,” 
“my  mother  was  a  school  teacher  of 
the  old  school,”  “I  have  never  been 
able  to  confide  in  her,”  etc.  Sixteen 
per  cent  regard  the  lack  of  education 
of  their  parents  as  serious  enough  to 
mention,  and  fifteen  per  cent  express 
regret  at  the  lack  of  social  relation¬ 
ships,  shortage  of  friends,  etc.  Four¬ 
teen  per  cent  bring  out  the  fact  that 
their  parents  are  foreign,  ten  per  cent 
mention  illnesses  in  their  homes,  four¬ 
teen  per  cent  say  that  the  death  of 
a  parent  has  caused  unusual  sufferings, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  antago¬ 
nism  to  parents  is  mentioned  by  only 
five  per  cent. 

Evidences  of  Outstanding  Values 

Gathered  From  Students*  Home 
Stories 
Co-OPEA4TIOy 

Case  15.  Perfect  harmony,  friendly 
co-operation,  sympathy  and  understand- 
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ing  prevail.  During  the  school  term 
they  enjoy  only  one  meal  a  day  together. 
Their  sense  of  humor  is  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  to  them,  for  they  feed  it  as  much 
as  they  feed  themselves. 

Case  23.  This  family  is  one  happy 
unit.  Each  member  is  trying  to  help 
the  other  ahead.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  that  there  are  no  disagree¬ 
ments;  there  are,  but  they  are  quickly 
threshed  out  by  the  members  and  for¬ 
gotten. 

Intebest  in  Education 

Case  6.  But  she  is  fortunate  in  having 
parents  who  are  foresighted  and  willing 
to  sacrifice  for  a  few  years  until  they 
are  rewarded  by  having  an  educated 
daughter. 

Case  20.  Elsie’s  parents  were  thrifty, 
ambitious  people  who  believed  in  giving 
their  children  good  educations,  since 
they  themselves  had  not  been  allowed 
to  go  to  school  as  long  as  they  would 
have  wished. 

Happy  Home  Life 

Case  64.  To  me  my  home  is  a  very 
pleasant  one.  We  have  many  things 
which  I  think  are  desirable  for  happy 
home  conditions.  We  have  a  large,  spa¬ 
cious  house,  sitting  on  two  lots.  We 
have  a  large  flower  garden  with  a  fish 
pool  for  fish  and  other  water  creatures. 
We  have  two  cars  which  are  for  my  use 
at  any  time.  Inside  the  home  we  have 
almost  all  the  electric  appliances  which 
are  on  the  market.  We  have  a  radio 
and  a  piano.  We  have  a  very  lively 
fireplace,  which  gives  a  delightful  place 
to  sit  and  listen  to  the  radio.  I  have 
access  to  many  of  the  good  books  and 
magazines. 

Case  42.  At  the  end  of  a  hard  day’s 
work  at  school  I  am  anxious  to  return 
home  to  see  the  happy  smiles  of  my 
father,  mother  and  sisters.  They  are 
always  home  when  I  return  home  from 
school.  It  is  a  joy  to  come  home  and 
have  a  happy  atmosphere  prevail. 

Other  Values 

Case  62.  We  are  a  family  that  likes 
to  travel.  About  four  times  a  year  we 
make  it  a  point  to  go  somewhere  that 


we  haven’t  been  before.  Every  summer 
we  spend  three  weeks  of  rest  and  recrea¬ 
tion  in  Maine. 

Case  11.  X  is  exceedingly  fortunate 
to  have  sympathetic  parents  who  appre¬ 
ciate  that  their  daughter  is  human,  that 
she  enjoys  good  times,  and  that  she  ig 
a  student  who  really  wants  to  make 
good. 

Implications  of  the  Study 

It  is  a  psychological  phenomenon 
that  handicaps  may  increase  the  desire 
of  the  individual  to  overcome  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  so  the  girl  with  a  poor  home 
background  may  go  further  than  the 
one  who  having  more  does  not  see  the 
need  for  improvement.  In  either  case 
the  training  institution  has  a  vital 
problem  to  meet.  Opportunities  for 
cultural  enrichment  and  avenues  for 
experience  need  to  be  enlarged  in  the 
one  case,  and  interest  that  may  be 
dormant  stimulated  in  the  other  case. 

There  is  a  professed  tendency  in 
education  to  shift  the  emphasis  from 
the  content  to  the  student.  The  actual 
practice,  however,  appears  to  remain 
centered  about  content.  This  study 
does  not  purport  to  magnify  the  indi¬ 
vidual  at  the  expense  of  sound  schol¬ 
arship.  It  does,  however,  endeavor  to 
demonstrate  a  method  of  getting  inti¬ 
mate  personal  information  useful  in 
dealing  with  human  relationships  and 
adjustments.  The  method  is  direct 
and  a  co-operative  one. 

Scales  measuring  home  conditions, 
family  relations,  social  group  experi¬ 
ences  and  personal  adjustment  were 
found  to  indicate  desirable  elements 
and  shortages  and  lacks  in  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  social  adjustments.  But  details 
concerning  peculiar  situations  seem  to 
be  needed  to  supplement  these.  The 
home  story  technique  appears  to  bring 
out  those  particular  factors  that  the 
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individual  emphasizes  as  most  impor¬ 
tant. 

The  results  emphasize  the  obligation 
of  the  training  institution  in  helping 
prospective  teachers  to  overcome  the 
handicaps  of  their  experience  and  de¬ 
velop  as  persons.  The  attitudes  of 
these  people  toward  life  and  their  own 
ways  of  living  are  of  the  profoundest 
significance  in  determining  their  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  living  of  the  children 
with  whom  they  work  and  play. 

Those  members  belonging  to  the 
lower  group  appear  to  have  had  the 
deep  emotional  experiences  that  affect 
life.  They  have  had  them  more  often 
and  with  greater  intensity  it  seems 
than  the  members  of  the  middle  group 
or  the  well-to-do.  They  have  more  to 
write  about  and  feel  it  vividly.  The 
expression  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  sup¬ 
pression  freed. 

The  investigator  believes  such  per¬ 
sonal  information  has  a  tendency  to 
humanize  instruction.  It  appears  to 
bring  a,  closer  relationship  between 
the  student  and  the  teacher. 


The  surprising  ease  with  which  the 
technique  operated  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  The  student, 
once  assured  that  it  was  an  honest  co¬ 
operative  piece  of  research  in  which 
he  was  the  most  vital  point,  volun¬ 
teered  the  data  and  often  said  “there 
is  more  yet.” 

Teachers  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  graduate  school  are  naturally  so 
concerned  with  themselves  that  they 
are  apt  to  stifle  the  impulse  of  the 
student  to  identify,  express  and  ex¬ 
plain  himself. 

This  study  seems  to  show  how  little 
the  instructor  or  the  administration 
play  know  about  the  influences  that 
have  shaped  the  life  of  the  individual 
for  eighteen  years  outside  the  formal 
educational  institution. 

This  investigation  is  far  from  per¬ 
fect  and  the  instruments  of  the  re¬ 
search  are  crude,  but  it  seems  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  possibilities  of  obtaining  the 
individuals’  real  home  life  data  which 
psychologists  and  sociol<^i8t8  stress  as 
important  in  the  shaping  of  the  whole 
personality. 
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The  social  studies  program  is  in 
iu*ed  of  a  thoroughgoing  over¬ 
hauling.  1  say  this  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  several  years  teachers,  school  offi¬ 
cers,  and  professional  bigwigs  have 
labored  long  and  hard  over  the  task  of 
refashioning  this  program.  I  know, 
too,  that  during  these  past  several 
years  certain  studies  and  certain 
courses  have  appeared  that  indicate  a 
tendency  to  slice  through  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem,  and  think  realistically. 
But  the  night  is  dark  and  we  are  far 
from  home.  The  fact  is,  taking  us  by 
and  large,  we  are  in  the  same  box  with 
the  Harvard  student  who,  after  listen¬ 
ing  to  one  of  Munsterberg’s  lectures, 
announced  that  he  had  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  groping  around  in  a  dark  room, 
looking  for  a  black  cat  that  wasn’t 
there.  That’s  our  situation,  my  fellow- 
gropers,  And  unless  we  realise  it,  the 
hope  for  any  real  betterment  of  the 
social  studies  will  be  long  delayed. 

The  weakness  in  our  situation,  as 
I  see  it,  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  doing  a  lot  of  second-story  work 
without  building  foundations  for  a 
new  structure.  Stated  more  plainly, 
we  have  been  trying  to  fashion  new 
courses  of  study  in  history,  geography, 
and  so  on,  without  having  first  worked 
through  the  process  of  determining 

•  A  p*p«“r  read  before  the  Nat!onal  Council  of 


what  the  objectives  for  those  subjects 
are.  It  is  some  time  now  since  Henry 
Harap  told  us  that  our  objectives  fot 
the  social  studies  in  the  elementary 
grades  could  be  regarded  only  as  ex¬ 
perimental  beginnings.  Since  that 
challenge  was  issued,  the  hunt  for 
objectives  has  bt'en  engaged  in  vigor 
ously.  Everyone  here  knows  that :  and 
everyone  here  can  name  a  half-dozen 
or  so  leaders  in  the  social  studies  group 
who  have  pioneered  intelligently  and 
fruitfully  and  incidentally  can  name 
others  who  have  wasted  time  and  print¬ 
er’s  ink.  Now,  I  am  not  a  specialist 
in  the  social  studies.  I  have,  accord¬ 
ingly,  only  the  generalist’s  knowledge 
of  the  concrete  developments  in  this 
field.  I  am,  nevertheless,  within  shoot¬ 
ing  distance  of  accuracy,  I  think,  when 
1  say  that,  despite  the  promising 
developments,  the  first  problem  for 
attack,  even  today,  is  that  of  determin¬ 
ing  upon  our  objectives.  The  second 
problem  is  that  of  selecting  such  teach¬ 
ings  as  will  enable  us  hopefully  to  at¬ 
tain  these  objectives.  Once  those  prob¬ 
lems  are  out  of  the  way,  we  can  then 
proceed  to  organize  these  teachings  into 
courses,  to  decide  whether  we  shall 
fuse  or  not  fuse,  to  decide  whether  we 
shall  teach  history  forwards,  or  back¬ 
wards,  and  so  on.  These  latter  con¬ 
siderations,  I  submit,  are  examples  of 
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second-story  thinking.  And  that’s 
what  we  have  been  doing,  largely.  We 
must  get  down  to  fundamentals.  First 
things  first. 

Now  there  is  more  than  one  way  of 
tackling  this  task  of  determining  upon 
social  studies  objectives;  of  discover¬ 
ing  their  purposes,  values,  outcomes; 
of  finding  out  the  “why”  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  antecedent  to  the  “what”  and  the 
“how”  in  this  business  of  curriculum 
making.  And  no  one  man  can  say 
with  assurance  that  this  or  that  is  the 
best  w'ay.  I  propose  merely  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  you  that  there  is  one  way  that 
has  not  yet  been  tried.  And  in  my 
opinion  it  should  be  tried,  because  it 
is  a  simple,  obvious,  common-sense 
way  of  finding  out  what  we  need  to 
know.  I  presume  to  describe  sketchily 
this  mode  of  approach.  Consider. 

It  will  call  for  no  argument  to  get 
this  group  here  to  agree  that  the  social 
studies  should  be  taught  predomi¬ 
nantly,  though  not  necessarily  exclu¬ 
sively,  for  civic  purposes.  Expressed 
differently,  that  means  that  they 
should  be  taught  pr(‘dominantly, 
though  not  necesarily  exclusively,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  those  under¬ 
standings  and  attitude.s  that  will  make 
for  b(*tter  living  together  in  societal 
relationships.  And  now  note,  better 
living  together.  Better  in  whal  re¬ 
spects?  What’s  wrong  with  our  scheme 
of  living  together  ?  What,  specifically, 
are  the  outstanding  shortages  (Sned- 
den)  that  prevent  us  from  living  to¬ 
gether  well  ?  How  find  them  ? 

The  answer  to  this  last  question,  I 
submit,  is  obvious  enough.  We  have 
one  fact  to  go  on  at  the  start,  one  thing 
to  tie  to.  Our  American  scheme  of 
life  is  a  democratic  scheme.  Democ¬ 
racy  is  the  accepted  American  way  of 


life.  So  we  must  diagnose  democracy 
to  find  out  two  things:  (1)  what  the 
concept  means — and  that  is  very  im¬ 
portant;  (2)  wherein  and  why  democ¬ 
racy  has  failed — or  synonymously, 
just  what  its  outstanding  shortages 
are.  That  is  logical,  is  it  not?  De¬ 
mocracy,  the  patient,  is  afflicted  by 
various  ills.  The  social  studies,  so  we 
say,  will  avail  to  furnish  a  measure 
of  cure  for  these  ills,  because,  as 
stated  above,  these  studies  are  taught 
primarily  for  civic  purposes.  But 
your  physician  does  not  shut  his  eyes 
and  his  ears  when  a  patient  enters  his 
office,  and  reach  blindly  into  his  medi¬ 
cine  cabinet  for  the  first  bottle  that 
comes  to  hand.  He  tries  to  find  out 
first,  through  examination  and  diag^ 
nosis,  just  what  is  wrong  with  his 
patient,  and  then  selects  his  specifics 
w’ith  discrimination.  So,  too,  we 
should  try  to  discover  democracy’s  out¬ 
standing  shortages,  set  up  our  objec¬ 
tives  in  the  light  of  our  findings,-  and 
then  select  those  teaching  materials 
from  the  social  studies  that  will,  we 
believe,  make  for  better  democratic 
living.  / 

And  now  to  dig  in  just  a  bit,  in 
order  to  make  the  foregoing  more  con¬ 
crete. 

Democracy  is  the  accepted  American 
way  of  life.  I  pass  over  a  definition 
of  the  concept,  though  my  experience 
convinces  me  that  social  studies  teach¬ 
ers  need  greatly  to  become  more  clear 
in  their  minds  as  to  what  the  term 
means.  Putting  that  aside  for  lack 
of  time,  I  ask  you  to  note  that  the 
democratic  idea  functions,  or  fails  to 
function,  not  in  one  but  in  several 
fields  of  social  action.  Nine  citizens 
out  of  ten,  nine  teachers  out  of  ten,  in¬ 
terpret  the  concept  in  political,  in  gov- 
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ernmental  terms.  Democracy  to  them 
is  political  democracy,  pretty  largely. 

Now,  allegedly,  we  have  a  political 
democracy  here  in  America.  Does  it 
operate  fairly  effectively  ?  On  the  whole 
— yes.  Can  we  note  conspicuous  short¬ 
ages,  the  removal  of  which  would  make 
for  improvement?  Most  vociferously, 
yes.  What  are  they?  Well,  here  is 
where  the  doctors  may  well  differ  (as 
they  so  frequently  do).  But  for  eight 
years  past,  I  have  been  impressing 
upon  teachers  in  my  classes  that,  all 
told,  there  are  only  four  of  the  griev¬ 
ous  variety,  and  I  now  give  over  an 
entire  semester  to  a  discussion  of  those 
four,  the  reasons  therefor,  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  amelioration  that  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  not  only  from  a  different  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  social  studies,  but  also 
from  other  school  subjects  and  activi¬ 
ties.  What  are  these  four  ?  Here  they 
are:  (1)  a  lack  of  interest  in  things 
political;  (2)  a  need  for  more  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  conduct  of  things  polit¬ 
ical;  (3)  a  need  for  more  political 
leadiTS  of  the  right  sort;  (4)  a  change 
in  our  present  free  and  easy  attitude 
toward  the  law. 

Our  objectives,  in  so  far  as  political 
democracy  is  concerned,  thus  stand 
revealed.  We  must  aim  at  turning  out 
citizens  of  the  next  generation  who 
have  more  interest  in  political  issues, 
problems  and  porsonalities ;  more  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  political  variety; 
better  political  leaders  and  more  fol¬ 
lowers  who  know  the  qualities  that  the 
suporior  political  leader  must  have; 
more  law-abidingness,  to  the  end  that 
we  may  not  be  described,  and  accu¬ 
rately,  as  the  most  lawless  nation  on 
the  earth.  Will  anyone  rise  now  to 
say  that  those  objectives  are  not  sig¬ 
nificant  ?  I  doubt  it.  Will  anyone 


rise  to  claim  that  the  materials  of  the 
social  studies  are  selected  and  taught, 
in  part,  for  the  express  and  deliberate 
purpose  of  attaining  those  objectives! 
Here  you  may  rightly  contend  that 
some  of  the  newer  programs — Rugg’g 
for  example — contribute  much.  Right 
But  the  whole  job  has  not  yet  been 
done.  The  fact  is,  as  I  see  it,  if  we 
were  to  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  re¬ 
organizing  the  social  studies  with 
these  objectives  as  determinants,  it 
would  mean  the  fashioning  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  work  such  as  we  have  but 
barely  glimpsed.  To  date,  generally 
speaking,  we  have  been  merely  tinker¬ 
ing  around. 

So  much  for  political  democracy, 
and  its  implications  for  the  social 
studies.  But  we  must  not  stop  here. 
This  something  or  other  to  which  we 
attach  the  term  of  democracy  functions, 
more  or  less  well,  in  other  societal  rela¬ 
tionships.  What  about  social  democ¬ 
racy  ?  What  is  social  democracy  ?  Are 
we,  in  America,  socially  democratic? 
If  not,  why  not  ?  What  are  the  short¬ 
ages  here?  What  are  their  causes? 
Do  the  social  studies,  as  organized  and 
taught,  aim  purpwsively  at  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  those  shortages?  And  indus¬ 
trial  democracy  ?  What  dot*s  that  term 
mean  ?  Is  America  industrially  demo¬ 
cratic?  More  so,  or  less  so,  than  in 
former  years?  Assuming  that  we  as¬ 
pire  to  a  better  ordering  of  the  world 
of  work,  what  do  we  lack  to  make  this 
an  actuality?  What,  in  other  words, 
are  the  shortages  that  characterize  our 
groping  after  more  shared  prosperity, 
more  security,  more  social  justice — 
for  all?  Certain  failures  to  under^ 
stand  ?  What  are  they  ?  Certain 
unwholesome  attitudes.  What  are 
they?  And  in  what  measure  are 
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the  social  studies  aimed  at  their 
elimination  ?  Clearly,  I  can  but 
hint  at  what  such  questions,  given 
thorough  consideration,  would  bring 
to  light.  I  have  time  merely  to  record 
my  earnest  contention  that  the  curric¬ 
ulum  makers  in  the  social  studies,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  have  failed  as  yet 
to  work  through  this  process  of  diag^ 
nosing  democracy’s  ills.  Until  they 
do  that,  I  contend,  they  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  what  the  social  studies  have  to 
offer  by  way  of  amelioration.  For,  let 
it  be  repeated,  the  social  studies  are 
taught  predominantly,  though  not  ex¬ 
clusively,  for  civic  purposes.  That  is 
what  we  say.  But  how  in  the  world 
can  we  discover  those  purposes  unless 
we  first  become  social  philosophers, 
and  examine  the  democratic  way  of 
life  to  discover  its  highlights  and  its 
shadows,  it  idiosyncrasies  and  inepti¬ 
tudes,  its  nature  and  its  needs  ? 

I  have  been  talking  about  a  New 
Deal  for  the  social  studies.  A  real 
honesHo-goodness  New  Deal  would 
mean,  I  submit,  a  real  honest-to-good- 
ness  overhauling  of  the  social  studies 
from  top  to  bottom.  It  would  mean, 
among  other  things,  a  wholly  different 
treatment  of  history  in  the  elementary 
grades;  a  discarding  of  old-world 
bjickgroiind,  socalled,  as  at  present 
handled  in  Grade  VI  or  VII;  a  soft- 
pedaling  of  much  of  the  history  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  that  deals  with  issues 
and  problems  of  a  bygone  day,  and  a 
strong  emphasis  on  materials  that 
throw  light  on  present-day  affairs;  the 
inclusion  of  a  block  of  work  in  social 
psychology ;  of  a  block  of  work  in  race 
relations ;  of  a  block  of  work  in  anthro¬ 
pology.  It  would  mean,  also,  that  we 
should  gather  together  teaching  mate¬ 
rials  of  a  sort  calculated  to  make  our 


students  economically  literate,  and 
deal  with  these  materials  in  every 
year  for  six  years  from  Grade  VII  to 
Grade  XII.  It  would  mean  further 
that  in  every  grade  above  Grade  VI 
we  should  try  to  make  our  students 
knowledgeable  about  the  great  game  of 
politics,  as  that  game  is  actually  played 
in  city,  state  and  nation.  It  would 
mean  that  we  should  dip  into  litera¬ 
ture  and  music,  too,  and  select  there¬ 
from  those  materials  from  which  we 
may  squeeze  civic  values.  It  would 
mean,  in  a  phrase,  putting  the  social 
studies  to  work  to  attain  ends  or  objec¬ 
tives  that  we  have  clearly  in  mind. 
And,  of  course,  it  would  mean  two 
other  things:  (1)  the  preparation  of 
teachers  equipped  to  handle  such  a 
pix^ram;  (2)  the  education  of  adults 
to  such  an  understanding  of  a  New 
Deal  program  that  teachers  might  de¬ 
velop  it  without  danger  of  losing  their 
jobs.  That  is  what  a  New  Deal  for  the 
social  studies  really  means. 

And  now  what  hope  is  there  for 
what  has  been  indicated  above?  Not 
much,  I  venture  to  suggest,  unless 
groups  such  as  this  begin  to  think 
more  penetratingly  and  more  realistic¬ 
ally  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto. 
I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  talk 
that  here  and  there  certain  educators 
— you  know  them — have  pioneered  in¬ 
telligently.  But  the  thing  must  catch 
hold,  and  spread,  and  that  in  a  big  way. 
To  quote  Henry  Herap  again,  we  have 
just  broken  the  ground.  We  must 
realize  it.  Otherwise — and  this  is 
what  I  fear — we  shall  make  a  few 
passes  at  the  problem,  add  a  course 
in  Problems  of  Democracy  here,  doll 
up  a  course  in  Community  Civics 
there,  fool  around  with  a  course  in 
Current  Events,  delude  ourselves  into 
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the  belief  that  we  can  make  students 
economically  intelligent  by  giving  one 
course  in  Economics  in  the  twelfth 
year,  promote  a  somewhat  fumigated 
plan  of  student  participation  in  the 
government  of  the  school — and  call  it 
a  day.  Is  that  pessimism  ?  If  so, 
trace  it  to  the  fact  that,  for  ten  years 
back,  as  a  two-by-four  social  philoso¬ 
pher,  I  have  been  interested  in  just 
one  problem,  that  of  trying  to  fashion 
a  better  scheme  of  education  for  a 
better  social  order. 

I  believe,  naturally,  that  the  social 


studies,  rightly  organized  and  prop¬ 
erly  taught,  should  loom  large  in  that 
scheme.  During  these  years  I  have 
been  waiting  for  the  social  studies 
people  to  clean  house  from  cellar  to 
attic.  They  have  not  done  it.  They 
must  do  it  eventually,  if  they  are  to 
substantiate  their  claim  that  the  social 
studies  are  the  studies  that  beyond  all 
others  develop  those  understandings 
and  attitudes  that  make  for  better  liv¬ 
ing  together  in  societal  relationships. 
They  must  do  it  eventually.  Why  not 
now  ? 
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WHAT  future  can  there  be  for 
a  young  person  whose  father 
•is  dead,  who  has  not  a  cent  and 
no  induential  friends,  who  is  very 
lame  and  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  who  stammers  so  Iwdly  when  a 
bit  excited  that  he  cannot  even  say  his 
own  name  ? 

Stephen  Paxson  (originally  Pax¬ 
ton),  of  English  ancestry,  w’as  born 
at  New  Lislxm,  Ohio,  on  November  3, 
1808.  His  Quaker  grandmother,  the 
first  woman  to  preach  in  that  section, 
always  began  her  sermons  with  these 
words:  “Obey  the  spirit  within,  and 
be  at  peace  with  God.”  Stephen  never 
quite  got  away  from  that  thought. 

At  a  very  early  age  he  was  inden¬ 
tured  out,  his  mother  telling  him  he 
would  now  be  able  to  go  to  school. 
He  looked  forward  to  that  first  day 


in  school  through  days  of  toil  and 
loneliness.  At  last  the  day  came,  and 
he  went  with  glad  heart.  The  stem 
and  forbidding  schoolmaster  asked 
him  sharply  his  name  and  his  age,  but 
Stephen  was  so  excited  his  impedi¬ 
ment  prevented  him  from  being  able 
to  pronounce  a  single  word.  The  so¬ 
cial  little  fellow,  who  hoped  so  much 
from  his  mates,  was  tortured  by  their 
laughter.  The  teacher,  in  a  temper, 
sent  him  home  with  a  note  to  teach 
him  to  talk  before  sending  him  back 
to  school.  The  farmer  needed  no  fur¬ 
ther  excuse  for  keeping  him  home, 
working  all  day. 

The  boy  contracted  a  very  painful 
disease  known  as  “white  swelling,” 
which  left  him  a  cripple  for  life. 
Eiiphemia  Fagan,  the  farmer’s  wife, 
was  loving  and  kind  to  him.  She  read 
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to  him  in  bed.  Her  heart  was  touched 
bj  his  eagerness,  intelligence  and 
memory.  He  could  often  repeat  per¬ 
fectly  what  he  heard  read  but  once. 

Because  of  his  lameness  he  was  not 
so  useful  on  the  farm  and  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  a  hatter.  He  was  always 
known  as  “Stuttering  Stephen.”  He 
learned  the  letters  from  bits  of  news¬ 
papers  and  street  signs,  and  was  soon 
^ble  to  read.  Peddlers  and  traveling 
salesmen  often  told  stories  and  sang 
songs.  Stephen  remembered  all  of 
these.  He  became  a  vivid  teller  of 
stories  and  could  sing  like  a  lark. 

As  soon  as  his  apprenticeship  was 
over  he  started  out,  with  seventeen 
cents  in  his  pocket,  to  see  the  world. 

He  had  courage  and  hope  and  a  love 
for  p(H)ple  in  his  heart.  He  was  tall, 
,well  built  and  quite  handsome.  In 
his  travels  he  came  to  a  river  in  Ten- 
jiessee.  No  ferryman  being  in  sight 
he  called  to  a  girl  in  a  rowboat  and 
asked  her  to  take  him  across.  That 
was  a  romantic  voyage,  for  always 
“there’s  danger  in  crossing”  with  “love 
in  the  wherry.”  Squire  Prior,  her 
father,  consented  at  last,  and  they  were 
married  October  18,  1830.  Though 
they  moved  about  a  great  deal  they 
prospered.  And  in  spite  of  his  lame¬ 
ness  he  delighted  in  being  the  best 
dancer  wherever  they  lived. 

The  “Mississippi  Valley  Enter¬ 
prise,”  launched  by  the  American 
Sunday  School  Association,  caught  the 
people’s  imagination.  The  aim  was  to 
establish  a  Sunday  school  wherever 
there  was  a  settlement.  In  a  single 
year  $60,000  was  given  to  this  cause. 
Stephen’s  little  daughter  attended  one 
of  these  schools.  Each  pupil  was 
asked  to  bring  another.  Her  father 
walked  to  the  door  with  her.  She!ili» 


coaxed  him  to  come  in.  Probably  no 
one  else  could  have  prevailed,  but  she 
did.  The  tact  and  Aill  of  Mr.  Hay- 
nie,  the  superintendent,  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  church.  Greatly 
surprised,  he  interested  Stephen,  tell¬ 
ing  him  about  the  school,  and  then 
asking  him  to  take  a  class  of  boys. 
He  demurred,  saying  he  did  not  know 
as  much  as  they  did.  One  of  the  boys 
replied,  “You  tell  us  all  you  know, 
gnd  we  will  tell  all  we  know.”  To¬ 
gether  they  spelled  out  the  lesson. 
Stephen  thought  that  was  all.  But 
one  boy  said,  “You  must  ask  ques¬ 
tions.  Get  a  question  book  in  the 
library.”  “What  is  a  library?”  que¬ 
ried  Paxson.  “That  dry  goods  box, 
that’s  the  library,”  said  the  boys.  This 
probably  had  a  direct  bearing  on  one 
phase  of  his  work  later.  That  day  he 
could  make  little  of  the  Union  Consec¬ 
utive  Question  Book.  He  learned  then 
and  there  the  importance  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  teaching! 

After  that  he  never  missed  Sunday 
school  for  years.  He  visited  and  re¬ 
vived  many  schools.  He  got  leaders 
together,  and  so  began  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  district,  county  and  state  con¬ 
ventions,  though  similar  meetings  had 
been  held  for  years  in  Hartford  and 
one  or  two  other  places. 

Stephen,  as  has  been  indicated, 
overcame  his  lameness,  being  a  great 
dancer  and  able  to  walk  twenty  miles 
“even  when  the  blood  oozed  from”  his 
leg.  So  he  determined  to  overcome 
his  stammering.  By  most  careful 
observation  and  study  he  discovered 
the  secret,  and  by  constant  practice 
did  overcome  this  great  handicap  and 
become  one  of  the  most  effective  speak¬ 
ers  of  his  time. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Rev. 
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Dr.  John  Adams,  whose  son  later  be¬ 
came  president  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  who  had  himself,  after 
the  age  of  sixty,  established  500 
schools,  “Father  Paxson”  was  ap¬ 
pointed  missionary  of  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union  at  a  salary  of 
“one  dollar  for  every  day  he  worked.” 

To  save  rent,  he  with  his  wife  and 
family  took  up  wilderness  land  in  Pike 
County,  Illinois.  He  traveled  con¬ 
stantly  over  rough  roads,  speaking, 
singing,  and  writing  reports.  Once, 
on  returning  home,  he  found  the  little 
daughter  very  ill.  A  few  days  later 
a  solitary  wagon  containing  the  coffin 
and  the  family  made  its  way  to  the 
lonely  grave  in  the  forest.  This  sor¬ 
row  intensified  both  his  consecration 
and  his  tender  care  for  children. 

His  ready  wit  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  Urging  a  man  who  had  no  use 
for  “edication”  to  help  organize  a 
Sunday  school,  he  asked  the  man  how 
many  children  he  had.  The  man  called 
his  wife  and  asked  her.  A  bit  later 
Stephen  asked  casually,  “How  many 
hogs  have  you  ?”  “Eighty-three,” 
came  the  answer  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation.  “See  here,  my  friend,” 
shot  back  Stephen,  “you  know  how 
many  pigs  voii  have  but  not  how  many 
children!  Xow  on  what  is  your  mind 
set,  your  hogs  or  your  children  ?” 
The  father  was  won,  and  he  and  his 
family  became  staunch  church  people. 

One  of  his  horses,  a  small  bay, 
named  Robert  Raikes,  became  famous. 
He  was  known  everywhere.  He  al¬ 
ways  stopped  when  he  met  a  child  on 
the  road,  and  he  turned  in  to  every 
school  yard.  He  helped  organize  more 
Sunday  schools  “than  any  other  horse 
in  the  world — over  seven  hundred.” 
After  twenty-five  years  of  hard  service. 


“dear  old  Bob”  died,  and  scores  of 
newspapers  and  Sunday  school  jour¬ 
nals  told  the  story  of  his  services  and 
of  his  death. 

In  1856  the  Union  called  Paxson  to 
speak  in  the  great  cities.  He  usually 
spoke  every  night  in  the  week  and 
three  to  five  times  on  Sunday.  The 
press  was  full  of  praise  for  his 
speeches.  “His  aristocratic  auditors 
were  so  deeply  interested  that  they 
wept  and  smiled  alternately,  never 
heeding  mistakes  in  grammar,  or  rhe¬ 
torical  discrepancies.  .  .  .  The  con¬ 
tributions  for  this  occasion  were  five 
thousand  dollars.”  “At  times  the  audi¬ 
ence  were  convulsed  with  laughter,  and 
then  the  eye  was  dimmed  with  tears,” 
were  tN-pical  newspaper  comments. 

Sunday  school  conventions  were  a 
powerful  influence.  “The  thousand 
dollars  asked  for  this  year  was  raised 
in  fifteen  minutes,”  was  a  usual  expe¬ 
rience.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  great  Dwight  L.  Moody,  president 
of  the  Union,  was  present  at  this  meet¬ 
ing,  but  even  more  interesting  that 
“The  lady  who  w'as  the  teacher  of  the 
little  daughter  who  led  him  into  the 
Sunday  school  was  also  present.  Some 
of  the  leading  orators  of  the  country 
were  on  the  convention  programs,  but 
regardless  of  who  the  speakers  were, 
this  unlettered  frontiersman  was  the 
lion  of  the  day.” 

A  speaker  at  a  convention  in  1872 
said  “You  will  find  a  broad  belt  of 
light  through  Central  Illinois  and 
Northern  Missouri,  caused  by  the 
labors  for  forty  years  of  the  pioneer 
Sunday  sehool  missionary.” 

In  1868,  worn  out  with  work  and 
travel,  he  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  Book  Depository  in  St.  Louis. 
Here,  too,  he  was  a  great  success.  An 
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order  left  over  was  called  a  “cripple.” 
Being  a  cripple  himself  he  “would 
have  no  ‘cripples’  around  him.”  Chil¬ 
dren  loved  him,  and  finally  they  had 
to  be  refused  admittance  to  the  shop 
except  on  Saturdays. 

He  had  many  strange  requests.  One 
man  wanted  a  book  that  would  “ex¬ 
plain  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Rev¬ 
elations.  I  do  not  want  a  big  book; 
let  it  cost  about  fifteen  cents.  I  want 
a  book  that  will  tell  me  right  off  all 
I  want  to  know  about  the  Sunday- 
school  lesson.”  That  book  has  never 
yet  been  written! 

Hosts  of  friends  over  the  world 
made  the  golden  anniversary  of  a  ro¬ 
mantic  courtship  and  happy  wedded 
life  a  memorable  occasion.  These 
pioneers  needed  all  the  courage  and 
resourcefulness  of  heroes.  The  wife 
at  home,  remote  from  neighbors  and 
help,  endured  great  hardship.  His 
work  was  opposed  by  many.  He  was 
challenged  by  pugilists  to  fight;  he 
was  warned  and  threatened;  he  was 
accused  of  being  a  horse-thief;  and 
almost  cut  off  by  a  prairie  fire.  He 
attended  “hoe-downs”  and  entered  bar¬ 
rooms  in  order  to  speak  his  message. 
He  had  often  to  spend  the  night  in 
hovels  infested  with  rats  and  other 
vermin,  and  meals  provided  and  cooked 
by  men  “batching”  in  backwoods  cab¬ 
ins  were  often  terrible. 

He  had  even  to  face  the  temptation 
of  money !  Knowing  his  great  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  west  “he  was  offered 
$50,000  to  invest,  the  two  to  share 
equally  in  the  profits.”  Though  this 
was  an  enormous  amount  of  money  in 
those  days,  and  especially  to  a  poor 
missionary,  he  did  not  even  hesitate. 
Years  afterwards  they  compared  notes. 
The  friend  had  doubled  his  $50,000. 


Paxson  was  as  poor  as  ever  in  money, 
but  he  had  the  proud  record  of  having 
gathered  60,000  scholars  into  Sunday 
schools.  He  said,  “I  would  not  alter 
the  record  or  change  the  investment.” 

This  huge  six  foot,  two  hundred 
pound  dynamo  of  energy  was  loving 
and  gentle,  but  his  energy  and  sarcasm 
were  a  terror  to  his  enemies.  His  hu¬ 
mor  and  anecdotes  carried  his  audi¬ 
ence  and  got  him  out  of  many  a  tight 
place.  Trying  to  get  the  teachers  to 
preach  less  he  told  of  the  eloquent 
teacher  who,  after  what  was  to  her  a 
thrilling  lesson,  was  asked  by  a  child, 
“Misis,  do  you  know  if  a  person  would 
pare  their  nails  on  Friday,  the  witches 
would  not  catch  her  ?”  The  pupil  had 
not  heard  a  word  of  the  teacher’s 
eloquence. 

Stuttering  Stephen,  illiterate,  stam¬ 
mering  cripple!  Yet  he  learned  to 
read,  to  speak,  to  overcome.  Among 
his  treasures  were  much-used  copies 
of ‘the  Bible,  the  Imitation  of  Christ, 
and  Holy  Living.  He  said  he  hadn’t 
much  use  for  Holy  Dying  as  the  main 
business  on  earth  was  to  live. 

Here  is  a  brief  record  of  his  work : 
1,314  Sunday  schools  organized,  with 
83,405  pupils;  assisted  in  organizing 
1,747  others,  with  131,260  pupils.  His 
son  organized  700,  with  40,000  pupils; 
making  a  total  of  3,761  schools  and 
254,665  pupils. 

Some  of  these  scholars  became  out¬ 
standing  leaders,  like  B.  F.  Jacobs. 
Paxson’s  work  called  forth  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  such  giants  as  Moody,  Jacobs 
and  Trumbull.  A  contemporary 
writes:  “His  stormy  utterance,  whose 
eloquence  was  enhanced  by  a  slightly 
stammering  tongue,  while  his  eye  kin¬ 
dled  and  his  form  dilated,  moved  our 
hearts  as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are 
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moved  before  the  wind.”  Another 
Bays:  “He  is  keeping  us  all  merry  with 
iiis  strange,  weird  stories  of  backwoods 
life ;  and  as  he  lives  over  again  the  old 
.scenes,  his  excitement  deepens,  and 
he  walks  the  floor,  telling  one  stor\' 
after  another  till  the  fire  bums  low, 
and  the  night  is  far  spent.” 

His  daughter  records  that  “His  own 
frequent  assertion  .  .  .  was,  ‘I  would 
rather  a*  little  Sunday-school  child 
would  drop  a  tear  of  regret  and  grati¬ 
tude  upon  my  grave  than  to  have  the 
proudest  monument  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  man  to  raise.’  He  had  his 
wish.  All  the  morning  before  the 
funeral  his  house  w’as  thronged  by  the 
poor  and  lowly,  who  wanted  to  see 
him  and  could  not  follow  him  to  the 
grave.  The  colored  children  explained 
pathetically,  as  they  timidly  sought 
admission,  ^You  know  he  was  our 


friend,  too!  He  visited  our  schools 
and  cared  for  us.’  ” 

A  Fruitful  Life  is  the  name  B. 
Paxson  Drury  gave  to  his  biography 
of  Stephen  Paxson  (The  American 
Sunday  School  Union,  1882).  It  is 
well  named.  The  story  of  this  life 
should  encourage  and  stimulate  many. 
Note  the  unknown  and  unsung  heroes 
who,  with  the  illiterate,  stuttering 
cripple,  did  such  a  work  for  God  and 
humanity:  the  famer’s  wife;  the  un¬ 
trained  teacher  of  his  little  girl;  the 
untrained  superintendent  of  a  back- 
woods  country  Sunday  school ;  his  son 
and  daughter ;  and  especially  that  cou¬ 
rageous,  self-sacrificing  wife.  Each 
was  essential  to  the  total  plan.  Today 
such  people  are  equally  essential  to 
the  making  of  a  better  world. 


A  FINGER-POST  FOR  COLLEGES 

John  S.  Diekhoff 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENOUSH 
OBERDIN  COLJ^EOE,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Mr.  Diekhoff  ia  a  graduate  of  the  Vniveraity  of  Michigan  (1926),  M.  A.  1927  (in  phi- 
loaophy),  spent  the  next  year  reading  Political  Theory  at  Oxford,  returned  to  Michigan 
as  instructor  in  rhetoric  and  is  note  instructor  in  English  at  Oberlin  College. 


AS  the  world  changes,  the  liberal 
college  changes — in  some  in¬ 
stances  frantically  struggling 
to  get  ahead  of  the  world.  The 
change  is  accompanied  and  defended 
by  such  slogans  as  “educating  for  liv¬ 
ing,”  and  by  frequent  references  to 
“changing  values.”  Under  cover  of 
these  phrases,  the  colleges  set  out  to 
prepare  students  to  do  the  things  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  do  in  mature 
life,  and  advocate  (and  sometimes 
adopt)  more  or  less  radical  changes 
in  their  curricula,  perhaps  to  meet 
social  or  political  situations  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  arise,  perhaps  to  provide  prac¬ 
tical  train ing_  in  cookery  and  home¬ 
budgeting.  Educators  talk  of  provid¬ 
ing  their  students  with  resources  to 
fill  their  leisure,  and  of  educating 
them  for  service.  They  talk  of  edu¬ 
cating  for  Democracy,  and  of  fitting 
students  for  the  New  Society.  With¬ 
out  preaching  it,  they  have  almost 
unanimously  deserted  the  ideal  of  a 
liberal  education  as  a  gentleman’s  edu¬ 
cation,  of  no  apparent  and  immediate 
practical  value,  but  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  cause  of  civilization,  and 
have  substituted  for  it  useful,  almost 
vocational  knowledge.  With  this 
change  goes  an  unfortunate  tendency 
to  defend  their  right  to  the  title  of 
“liberal  college”  by  invoking  the  po¬ 
litical  sense  of  the  word  liberal,  and 
devoting  themselves  to  the  “broad¬ 
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minded”  discussion  of  political  and 
social  problems,  encouraging  their  stu¬ 
dents  in  holding  to  the  definition  of 
“broad-mindedness”  which  the  young 
and  inexperienced  are  always  too 
ready  to  accept  as  tolerance — tolerance 
for  everything  except  conservative 
opinions. 

Now,  no  one  can  quarrel  with  the 
view  that  education  is  meant  to  fit 
the  young  for  life.  No  one  can  deny 
that  we  live  in  a  changing  world,  and 
that  values  change.  Differences  do 
arise,  however,  when  we  come  to  the 
interpretation  of  these  profundities. 
If  “to  fit  the  young  for  life”  means  to 
prepare  them  to  earn  a  living,  to  give 
them  a  trade  or  a  vocation,  we  may 
not  unreasonAbly  insist  that  they  go 
for  that  training  to  a  trade,  vocational, 
or  professional  school.  If  no  other 
kind  of  education  is  desirable,  we  can 
only  insist  that  the  liberal  college  has 
outlived  its  usefulness  and,  ceasing 
the  pretense  of  being  what  it  is  not, 
should  change  its  name  to  fit  its  new 
character. 

If  that  values  change  implies  that 
there  are  no  lasting  values,  and  that 
there  is  no  point  in  trying  to  retain 
what  is  worth  retaining  of  an  exist¬ 
ing  social  order,  we  can  only  insist  that 
the  college  has  no  business  concerning 
itself  with  values  at  all,  old  or  new. 

But  these  interpretations,  surely,  de¬ 
pend  upon  f undamental  errors.  To  edu- 
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cate  for  living  does  not  mean,  surely, 
to  enable  our  students  to  do,  but  rather 
to  help  them  be  something.  That  some 
values  change  does  not  imply  that  all 
values  change,  that  the  perfection  of 
the  human  individual,  of  which  a  cul¬ 
tivated  intellect  is  a  part,  is  not  still 
an  intelligible  end  at  which  the  col¬ 
lege  may  aim. 

As  our  collies  are  now  constituted, 
courses  are  valued  not  only  by  stu¬ 
dents  but  by  their  teachers  for  their 
practical  worth  to  the  student  in  after¬ 
life.  Sociology  courses  are  not  so 
much  concerned  with  the  plight  of 
people  and  of  nations,  and  with  the 
awakening  of  svmpathy  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  the  hearts  of  students,  as 
with  the  preparation  of  social  service 
workers,  and  students  are  enticed  into 
“sociology  majors,”  not  by  expositions 
of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  problems  of  sociology,  but  by  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  number  and  quality  of 
the  jobs  open  to  social  workers.  Eco¬ 
nomics  departments  are  not  so  much 
concerned  with  the  economic  laws  un¬ 
derlying  social,  political,  and  indus¬ 
trial  phenomena,  as  with  training  stu¬ 
dents  to  take  their  places  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  prepared  by  courses  in 
Railroads,  Marketing,  Banking,  Sta¬ 
tistics,  and  Accounting. 

So  with  other  departments.  Eng¬ 
lish  courses  are  arranged  for  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers  of  English.  Chemistry 
courses  prepare  chemists  and  fulfill 
the  entrance  requirements  of  medical 
schools.  Spanish  departments  boast 
of  the  importance  of  South  American 
trade;  psycholc^  professors  talk  of 
positions  for  trained  personnel  work¬ 
ers  in  modem  business,  and  classics 
departments  are  moribund. 

All  this  is  wrong.  If  in  the  pursuit 


of  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  English  literature,  the  student 
accidentally  becomes  a  good  English 
teacher,  that  is  his  good  or  his  bad 
fortune.  The  propt'r  aim  of  the  col¬ 
lege  in  its  English  department  is  to 
enable  its  students,  to  the  extent  of 
their  respective  abilities,  first  to  under^ 
stand,  and  second  to  appreciate,  Eng¬ 
lish  literature.  For  the  sake  of  that 
understanding  and  appreciation,  not 
so  that  he  may  be  able  either  to  write 
or  to  teach  literature,  the  student 
should  elect  an  English  course.  If 
any  end  other  than  understanding  and 
appreciation  is  involved,  it  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  upon  the  student’s  character. 
There  ought  to  be  in  an  English  course 
no  direct  concern  at  all  with  the 
pocket-book  or  the  future  prowess  as 
a  man  of  affairs  of  the  undergraduate. 

Similarly  in  other  departments. 
The  student  of  the  physical  sciences  in 
the  liberal  college,  and  the  teacher, 
ought  to  be  concerned  with  physical 
science  as  a  “cultural  subject,”  if  I 
may  use  so  ovei^worked  a  term  (and 
I  use  it  to  refer  to  intellectual  culture, 
to  the  culture  of  the  mind).  In  a 
science  course,  as  in  a  sociology  or 
economics  or  English  course,  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  learn  to  make  inferences,  to 
weigh,  to  balance,  and  to  correlate 
facts,  to  analyse,  to  synthesize,  and  to 
evaluate — if  he  is  not  allowed  to  con¬ 
tent  himself  with  elementary  courses 
in  which  he  learns  only  the  tools  of 
his  science,  but  is  carried  on  to  the 
point  of  making  correlations  for  him¬ 
self,  until  he  recognizes  a  science  as  a 
body  of  inter-related  principles.  Then 
he  will  have  learned  something  of  the 
nature  and  method  of  science ;  then  he 
will  have  cultivated  a  habit  of  thought ; 
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in  some  measure  he  will  have  devel¬ 
oped  the  philosophic  mind. 

If  he  is  allowed  to  go  far  enough 
in  any  one  science,  he  will  achieve  the 
next  step  also;  he  will  recognize  its 
relationship  to  other  sciences,  its  de¬ 
pendence  upon  and  unity  with  others; 
he  will  meet  the  necessity  for  an  inte¬ 
grating  philosophy,  and  will  set  about 
the  search  for  one  with  an  eagerness 
perhaps  commensurate  with  his  intel¬ 
ligence.  And  he  will  be  spared  the 
long  infliction  of  the  insipid  inanities 
the  inclusion  of  which  is  required  by 
the  very  nature  of  elementary  courses 
in  our  colleges  today. 

I  am  asking,  then,  not  that  we  give 
onr  students  a  “general”  education, 
made  up  of  a  pellet  of  this  and  ten 
drops  of  that.  We  might  far  better 
give  them  for  their  tuition  money  a 
dictionary  and  an  encyclopaedia.  I 
am  asking  instead  for  a  comparatively 
specialized  education,  at  least  that  the 
student  study  one  thing  at  a  time,  not 
for  its  use,  but  for  itself,  mastering 
one  before  he  goes  on  to  the  next,  even 
insisting  that  what  he  studies  hardly 


matters  if  he  lets  it  lead  him  afield 
into  related  subjects  until  he  arrives 
at  the  svnthesis  which  is  so  important. 
And  1  insist  that  this,  and  not  a  “gen¬ 
eral”  education  made  up  of  introduc¬ 
tions  to  various  disciplines,  with  “sur¬ 
vey  courses”  trying  impotently  to 
make  for  the  student  the  correlation 
he  can  make  only  for  himself,  is  a 
liberal  education,  and  worthy  of  what 
the  student  ought  to  be. 

This,  since  it  will  make  of  him  a 
thinking  human  being  and  not  an 
empty  storehouse  once  full  of  facts,  is 
to  prepare  the  student  for  life ;  not  for 
an  engineering  or  a  business  life  di¬ 
rectly;  not  for  Democracy  or  Com¬ 
munism  or  Fascism;  but  it  will 
give  him  a  basis  on  which  to  build 
any  business  or  professional  training 
(which  must  be  gotten  elsewhere,  any¬ 
way),  and  it  will  fit  him  for  life  in 
any  society.  This  is  not  a  denial  that 
values  change,  but  recognition  that 
changing  values  are  not  to  be  trusted, 
and  an  insistence  therefore  upon  cling¬ 
ing  to  goods  which  are  unquestionable 
and  within  the  scope  of  the  college: 
knowledge  and  the  cultivated  mind. 


COMPOSING  AN  OPERA 
A  Procedure  in  Crfative  Music 
Mary  DeMarco 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

This  story  tells  how  an  eighth  grade  class  prepared  for  their  oven  graduation  erereisss. 
The  composition  of  the  opera,  the  painting  of  the  scenery,  the  making  of  the  ro«Iwm««, 
and  even  the  building  of  a  stage  in  the  entrance  hall,  was  carried  out  by  the  pupils 
under  the  direction  of  their  regular  teacher. 


During  a  music  appreciation 
lesson  it  was  learned  that  Italy 
has  few,  if  any,  folk  songs ;  the 
reason  being  given  that  Italy  early 
developed  the  opera  and  that  most 
people  In  Italy  go  to  the  opera  and 
whistle  and  sing  tunes  from  the  operas. 

“I,«et  us  hear  some  of  these  operas,” 
was  the  demand. 

There  followed  a  study  of  various 
operas  and  their  composers.  Among 
the  operas  and  composers  studied 
were:  “The  Barber  of  Seville”  and 
“William  Tell,”  by  Rossini;  “Lucia 
di  Lammamoor,”  Donizetti;  “Faust,” 
Gounod;  “Carmen,”  Bizet;  and  “Sam¬ 
son  and  Delilah,”  Saint  Saens.  Selec¬ 
tions  from  the  operas  were  heard  and 
occasionally  the  story  of  an  opera  was 
dramatized. 

Before  we  had  finished  the  study  of 
the  third  opera,  it  was  suggested  that 
we  write  an  opera.  In  looking  about 
for  a  story,  we  finally  decided  upon 
“Red  Riding  Hood.”  The  story  was 
simple,  with  enough  of  the  dramatic. 
There  were  few  main  characters. 
Above  all,  it  was  something  with  which 
the  children  were  already  familiar 
emotionally. 

In  creating  the  music  we  followed 
two  different  plans:  (1)  that  of  using 
a  rhythmic  pattern  from  some  familiar 
song,  and  (2)  that  of  making  our  own 
rhythmic  pattern. 


The  first  plan,  the  simpler,  resulted 
in  successful  melodies  from  a  greater 
number  of  children.  To  illustrate: 
we  wanted  to  write  a  lullaby,  to  be 
introduced  as  an  intermezzo  before 
Grandma  is  visited  by  the  Wolf.  The 
lullaby  most  familiar  to  the  children 
was  “Rock-a-bye  Baby.”  The  pattern 
for  this  was  written  on  the  board. 
The  children  wrote  their  lullabies  on 
this  pattern,  using  intervals  as  fancy 
dictated.  In  this  plan  the  problem 
of  “time”  is  eliminated.  The  child 
simply  follows  the  rhythmic  pattern. 
Here,  too,  the  words  are  written  after 
the  music  and  fitted  to  the  rhythm. 

In  the  other  plan  we  first  composed 
lyrics  to  tell  parts  of  the  story.  For 
instance,  the  Wolf  says : 

I’ll  visit  Grandmother,  too. 

Through  the  wood  to  the  village  we’ll 

ffo. 

So — you  take  the  road  over  yonder, 

I’ll  take  the  road  over  here. 

Be  sure  your  time  you  don’t  squander 

Or  I’ll  be  the  first  one  there. 

These  lyrics,  written  by  the  class 
(sometimes  by  the  class  as  a  whole 
and  the  best  one  selected,  and  som^ 
times  handed  in  by  individuals  and 
accepted  by  the  class),  were  written 
on  the  board  and  discussed  as  to:  (1) 
emphasis;  (2)  rhvthm;  (3)  intona¬ 
tion;  and  (4)  emotion.  For  example: 
in  the  line,  “You  take  the  road  over 
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yonder,”  emphasis  falls  on  “You,” 
“road,”  and  the  first  syllable  of  “yon¬ 
der'’;  therefore  we  arranged  to  have 
those  words  or  syllables  fall  on  the 
accented  part  of  the  measure.  Also 
they  should  be  given  more  time  or  held 
longer,  thereby,  to  some  degree  at 
least,  determining  the  rhythm. 

In  speaking  the  words  we  noted  that 
the  pitch  of  the  voice  is  higher  on 
some  syllables  than  on  others.  Those 
syllables  which  are  pitched  high  in  the 
speaking  voice  are  wTitten  high  on  the 
staff.  Similarly,  the  low  and  interme¬ 
diate  tones  assume  corresponding  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  staff,  thereby  reproducing 
the  rhvthmic  rise  and  fall  of  the  speak¬ 
ing  voice  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
notes. 

In  discussing  the  emotion,  it  was 
decided  that  here  the  Wolf  would 
speak  in  “sweet  and  honeyed”  tones, 
so  that  the  music  must  needs  be  sweet 
and  melodious.  Ry  way  of  contrast, 
when  the  Wolf  says,  “Better  to  eat 
you,”  the  speaking  voice  is  gruff.  To 
make  the  music  sound  that  way  the 
notes  were  placed  low  on  the  staff,  the 
intervals  close. 

Right  here  is  where  some  work  with 
intervals  fits.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  mournful  feelings  aroused  by  cer¬ 
tain  intervals,  and  the  joyousness  ex¬ 
pressed  by  others,  also  the  effect  of 
wide  and  close  intervals.  There  is 
also  opportunity  for  a  very  simple 
development  of  minor  themes.  After 
listening  to  and  discussing  some  of 
them,  we  attempted  to  write  a  minor 
theme  on  the  rhythmic  pattern  of 
“Rock-a-bye  Baby.”  When  each  lyric 
had  been  discussed  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  the  kind  of  note  was  written 
above  each  word  and  the  measures  were 


marked  off,  thereby  creating  our  own 
rhythmic  pattern. 

The  next  step  was  to  transfer  this 
rhythmic  pattern  to  the  staff.  The 
children  always  decided  upon  the  key 
to  be  used  and  then  harmonious  end¬ 
ings  were  studied.  It  was  discovered 
that  most  of  the  pleasing  selections 
listened  to  or  sung  ended  on  the  Key 
note  or  Root.  A  little  instruction  in 
Cadences  followed,  stressing  the  im¬ 
perfect  cadence  for  endings  of  the 
thesis  (first  phrase),  and  the  perfect 
cadence  for  the  antithesis  (second 
phrase)  ending. 

Obviously  some  work  in  notation 
was  necessary,  for  no  matter  how 
familiar  one  is  with  the  sight  of  a 
thing,  the  actual  “doing”  of  it  is  quite 
different.  It  was  found  that  individ¬ 
uals  used  only  two  or  three  of  the  five 
lines,  others  never  wrote  in  spaces. 
The  position  of  stems,  as  well  as  mak¬ 
ing  and  placing  rests  had  to  be  taught, 
but  this  was  done  incidentally,  as  the 
need  arose. 

The  w'ork  of  trying  out  the  numbers 
written  by  the  children  and  harmon¬ 
izing  them  was  done  by  the  teacher. 

As  a  result  of  this  work  there  was 
aroused  a  lasting  interest  in  good  mu¬ 
sic,  particularly  the  beauties  of  the 
operas  studied.  The  class  gained  some 
appreciation  of  the  tremendous  amount 
of  w’ork  the  masters  accomplished  in 
writing  operas.  Much  that  was  as¬ 
sumed  as  a  part  of  the  children’s 
knowledge  was  really  learned  in  the 
actual  doing — learned  in  a  spirit  of 
joy  and  adventure.  Of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  was  the  fact  that  abilities  un¬ 
dreamed  of  in  some  children  were 
brought  to  light.  In  others  a  sense  of 
inferiority  was  lessened  and  self-con¬ 
fidence  established  because  of  success 
in  this  field. 


EDUCATION  IN  DRAMATICS  OR  DRAMATICS  IN  | 

EDUCATION  ^ 

Vincent  Spencer  Goodreds 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAMA 
MIDDLBBURY  COLI^EGE,  VERMONT 

Profentor  Ooo4red»  han  been  head,  o/  the  department  of  drama  at  Middlebury  /or 
»€veral  years.  He  has  been  the  one  mainly  responsible  for  the  promoting  and  orgath 
izing  of  the  state  dramatic  tournaments  for  Orange  organizations  i«  Fermont  ati4 

New  Hampshire. 

The  dramatic  program  in  the  of  the  student  and  evincing  a  careful 
school  has  oome  to  be  accepted  by  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  dn- 
many  as  a  definite  entity  with  a  matic  material,  have  not  always  reoog- 
recognized  place  in  the  school  curricu-  nized  that  the  purpose  and  scope  of  Ur 
lum.  By  others  it  is  felt  that  parents,  school  theatre  should  be  determined 
faculty  members  and  administrators  by  educational  requirements.  Some 
consider  the  program  as  a  concession  to  more  conservative  administrator!, 
the  modem  trend,  and  it  will  not  be  while  accepting  the  dramatic  progrui 
definitely  admitted  into  the  academic  as  a  harmless  recreational  activity, 
life  of  the  school  until  “after  the  lapse  have  a  traditional  reluctance  about  reo 
of  some  years  and  after  the  school  ognizing  it  as  a  tool  of  education, 
theatre  has  demonstrated  in  an  un-  Still  other  authorities  are  so  far 
mistakable  way  that  its  contribution  blinded  to  its  possibilities  in  this  direo 
to  the  life  of  the  school  and  to  the  de-  lion  as  to  accept  it  only  as  an  entep 
velopment  of  its  participants  has  a  tainment  handmaiden  to  satisfy  clan 
definite  value.”  *  and  other  activity  monetary  needs.  In 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  jus-  the  last  two  mentioned  situations  the 
tify  both  of  these  opinions.  In  sup-  ideal  of  dramatics  as  an  accredited 
port  of  the  first,  it  may  be  recognized  subject  in  the  curriculum  is  impofr 
that  the  strong  appeal  to  the  myriad  sible  of  very  early  realization, 
dramatic  activity  in  the  schools  has  re-  With  all  this  dramatic  activity  in 
suited  in  an  almost  universal  welcome  the  schools,  and  in  spite  of  numeroui 
of  dramatics  in  the  curricula  of  the  instances  where  its  acceptance  into 
progressive  schools  in  the  country.  In  the  curriculum  has  been  realized,  the 
many  instances  educators  are  satisfied  question  may  still  be  asked :  “What  ii 
that,  while  an  indirect  method  of  edu-  the  tme  status  of  the  dramatic  pro- 
cation,  the  activity  has  a  wide  useful-  gram  as  an  educational  medium  ?”  To 
ness  in  the  mental,  emotional,  and  phy-  justify  such  a  question  we  have  bat 
sical  development  of  students,  and  to  recognize  that  educational  dramatioi 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  justify  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  in  an 
its  existence  in  terms  of  pedagogy,  experimental  stage.  The  allusion  here 
Directors  and  supervisors  of  the  dra-  is  not  intended  as  a  reflection  upon  the 
matic  program,  while  often  possessing  intrinsic  sense  or  value  of  the  activi^ 
a  consciousness  for  the  development  itself.  Much  to  the  contrary,  we  are 

1  Hume,  Samuel  J.  and  Foater,  Lois:  "Theatre  and  School." 
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forced  to  agree  that  in  the  sense  of 
“dramatics  for  dramatics’  sake”  much 
has  been  accomplished,  atd  the  tech¬ 
nical  perfection  attained  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  many  school  plays  possibly 
bespeaks  an  emphasis  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Specifically,  the  allusion  is 
just  this:  up  to  now,  no  serious  or 
unified  attempt  has  been  made  to  define 
the  purpose  and  scope  of  dramatics  as 
a  school  activity,  nor  to  determine  its 
place  in  the  curriculum.  “Little  ma¬ 
terial,  either  theoretical  or  practical, 
designed  to  meet  the  specific  problems 
of  the  school  theatre,  has  been  avail¬ 
able  for  the  teacher  of  educational  dra¬ 
matics.  There  are  numerous  books  on 
the  history,  purposes,  and  ideals  of  the 
art  theatre,  the  community  playhouse, 
the  dramatic  club  in  the  church  and 
settlement.  There  are  elaborate  books 
on  costume,  books  on  modem  stage 
lighting,  practical  and  theoretical  trea¬ 
tises  on  stage  decoration  and  on  the 
modern  mechanical  devices  developed 
here  and  in  Europe;  but  with  the 
exception  of  certain  practical  texts 
written  by  school  teachers  and  pub¬ 
lished  for  use  in  specific  fields,  such 
as  speech  training,  no  books  have  ap¬ 
peared  designed  exclusively  to  deal 
with  the  characteristic  problems  of  the 
school  theatre.  It  is  clear  that  no 
serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  de¬ 
fine  in  a  comprehensive  way  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  theatre  as  a  school 
activity,  ...  to  determine  what  ends 
and  ideals  are  legitimate  and  proper 
for  its  healthy  development.”  *  In  a 
wnse  it  may  be  further  remarked,  that 
the  complete  literature  in  the  field  com¬ 
prises  technical  treatises  and  manuals 
on  “How  To  Do  It”  and  “What  To 

i  Ibid.,  pasre  10. 


Do,”  with  little  or  nothing  devoted  to 
“Why  Do  It?” 

Our  conference  programs  devoted 
to  educational  dramatics  have  bulged 
with  such  celebrities  as  Walter  Hamp¬ 
den’s  technical  director  and  the  prem¬ 
iere  director  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company’s  programs,  dealing 
with  subjects  peculiar  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  interests,  while  such  important 
topics  as,  A  Suggested  Syllabus  for  a 
High  School  Course  in  Dramatics,  and. 
Should  Acting  Be  Included  in  the 
High  School  Curriculum?  have  found 
no  place. 

There  has  been  too  great  an  empha¬ 
sis  upon  “Dramatics  for  Dramatics’ 
Sake,”  and  too  little  upon  “Dramatics 
for  Education’s  Sake.”  Perhaps  more 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  re¬ 
sulting  effect  rather  than  contributing 
cause,  there  are  to  be  found  too  many 
individuals,  supposedly  teachers,  in 
charge  of  the  educational  dramatic 
prc^am,  who  are  more  concerned 
about  their  responsibility  as  dramatic 
directors  than  about  their  prime  con¬ 
cern  as  teachers.  Their  programs  are 
designed  to  emulate  and  ape  the  com¬ 
mercial  theatre,  with  little  or  no 
thought  as  to  educational  ideals  and 
objectives. 

This  suggests  the  obvious  and  prin¬ 
cipal  criticism  of  both  the  curricula 
and  non-curricula  phases  of  the  so- 
called  educational  dramatic  program. 
In  secondary  schools  and  colleges  in 
the  extra-curricula  activity  and  in 
teaching,  the  emphasis  has  been  too 
much  upon  “Education  in  Dramatics” 
as  opposed  to  the  healthier  or  more 
desired  emphasis  of  “Dramatics  in 
Education.”  In  the  consideration  of 
this  fault  as  applied  to  the  academic 
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or  curricula  phases  of  the  program,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  evil  is  often  in¬ 
herent  in  the  course  itself. 

Some  courses  have  found  a  place 
in  the  curriculum  which  are  lacking 
in  any  correlative  value  with  the  basic 
courses  of  the  curriculum,  and  their 
whole  content  bespeaks  a  vocational 
emphasis.  Such  a  course,  for  example, 
as  “The  Theory  and  Technique  of. 
Acting”  is  too  often  included  in  the 
curricula.  This  course  is  no  more  jus¬ 
tified  in  the  high  school  or  liberal  arts 
college  curriculum  than  a  course  in  the 
“Art  of  Ceramics”  or  “Mechanical 
Dentistry.”  Whatever  innate  value 
such  a  course  may  have  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  toward  his  social  or  individual 
development  is  entirely  offset  by  its 
special  and  harmful  emphasis  in  the 
direction  of  the  acting  profession.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  a  student 
develops  a  premature  special  interest 
in  dramatics  through  such  courses  and, 
as  a  result,  neglects  his  responsibility 
to  his  other  courses.  Frt*quently  se¬ 
vere  and  harmful  individualistic  traits 
develop.  I  have  seen  st^rious  individ¬ 
ual  problems  arise  eveu  where  dra¬ 
matic  courses  are  well  planned  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  general  educational  scheme. 
Reiterating  a  not  uncommon  truth,  it 
is  no  more  the  responsibility  of  the 
schools  considered  to  train  actors,  than 
it  is  to  train  engineers.  There  are 
technical  schools  for  this  specific  pur¬ 
pose.  Courses  which  attempt  to  em¬ 
phasize  vocational  training  and  en¬ 
courage  student  interest  away  from 
the  general  curriculum  are  a  serious 
deterrent  upon  the  student’s  complete 
educational  adjustment  which  is  ne¬ 
cessary  in  effecting  the  goal  of  the 


general  curriculum — the  social  ohjee-  V 
live.  I 

It  may  b^  necessary  before  dramat¬ 
ics  is  properly  oriented  in  the  schod 
curriculum  to  modify  the  training  of 
thost^  who  teach  it.  With  the  inhe¬ 
rent  educational  influence  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  college,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of 
the  average  dramatic  department  q)- 
crating  independently  of  the  curricn- 
ulum  idea.  At  present,  I  am  inclined 
to  feel  that  in  many  liberal  arts  od- 
leges  the  best  influence  in  the  training 
of  teachers  in  the  educational  ideal  ig 
inspired  by  the  theory  imparted  in 
educational  courses.  The  relation  of 
the  teaching  principle  and  objective 
to  dramatics,  however,  comes  too  often 
to  the  student’s  mind  by  suggestion  , 
and  carry-over  value  from  the  educa¬ 
tional  course,  rather  than  by  implica¬ 
tion  in  the  teaching  of  the  dramatics. 

A  department  independence  is  too 
often  manifested  in  the  liberal  arts 
college,  and  appears  to  be  a  growing 
tendency  in  the  high  school.  There  is 
a  desire  to  teach  dramatics  for  its  own 
intrinsic  worth,  and  not  as  an  educa¬ 
tive  correlative.  Faculty  members, 
college  presidents,  and  high  schod 
principals  are  surprisingly  unaware 
of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  dramatic 
course  and  the  dramatic  production  as 
a  school  of  learning,  “a  means  to  an  i 
end,  not  an  end  in  itself.”  ®  It  is  too 
often  considered  as  a  concession  to  the 
modern  trend.  If  students  in  their 
training  as  dramatic  teachers  are  to 
have  an  early  consciousness  for  the  j 
principles  and  objectives  of  education, 
the  dramatic  department  of  the  college  ^ 
must  first  be  recognized  as  a  vital  part 
of  the  educational  scheme  and  of  the  i 
curriculum.  aj  ' 


3  "Dramatics  In  a  Teachers  College,*’  The  Enalish  Journal,  April.  1933. 
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The  one  other  important  source  of 
training  for  the  teacher-director  is  the 
professional  school  of  drama.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Harvey  Scott  Hincks,  of  the 
Memphis  State  Teachers  College,  has 
already  expressed  a  pertinent  opinion 
regarding  the  individual  trained  here. 
Let  him  speak  for  me.  “The  director 
trained  at  a  professional  school  of 
drama  falls  short  of  the  requirements 
demanded  of  the  director  of  school 
dramatics.  He,  too  often,  has  his  eye 
on  the  professional  stage.  He  apes  the 
mannerisms  and  the  mode  of  thinking 
of  the  professional  theatre  director. 
He  is  unaware  of  the  aims  and  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  academic  world.”  *  Be- 
vond  agreeing  w’ith  Professor  Hincks, 

I  would  add,  that  if  a  director  so 
trained  “is  unaware  of  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  academic  world,”  it 
is  because  he  is  the  product  of  an 
environment  where  dramatics  as  an 
end  in  itself  becomes  the  accepted  goal 
of  all  who  enter  this  school.  He  be¬ 
comes  so  imbued  with  the  mechanics 
and  technical  importance  of  dramatic 
training,  that  consciously  or  unconsci¬ 
ously  his  future  teaching  emphasis  is 
upon  the  vocational  aspect  of  dramat¬ 
ics,  with  a  lacking  consciousness  for 
its  true  place  and  purpose  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  field.  Yet  every  year  direc¬ 
tors  trained  in  the  professional  centers 
are  taking  up  positions  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  to  train  others  for  similar 
tasks. 

Undoubtedly,  the  primary  business 
of  the  professional  school  of  drama  is 
to  train  its  students  for  professional 
pursuits  in  this  field,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  teaching  interests 
are  mainly  in  dramatics  rather  than 
in  the  student  or  in  education.  The 

4  Ibid. 


situation  is  not  unlike  what  has  been 
the  experience  in  the  history  of  art 
education.  William  G.  Whitford,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  writing  on 
“Changing  Methods  in  Art  Educa¬ 
tion”  says,  “We  find  uneducational 
aims  and  methods  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  art  education,  which  it  has 
been  difficult  to  overcome.  Later  fol¬ 
lowed  the  ‘art  for  art’s  sake’  curric¬ 
ulum  and  the  peculiarities  of  method 
which  this  movement  introduced  into 
the  school.  During  this  period  most 
teachers  of  art  were  trained  in  an  art- 
school  environment.  Their  interests 
were  mainly  in  art  rather  than  in 
childhood  or  in  education.” 

It  is  further  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  professional  school 
graduates  had  not  originally  planned 
to  teach,  but  do  so  when  no  profes¬ 
sional  opening  presents  itself.  The 
very  fact  that  some  teachers  of  dra¬ 
matics  “are  not  of  the  theatre”  may 
be  the  oft-disturbing  element  in  the 
propagation  of  this  ideal  of  dramatics 
in  the  best  interests  of  education,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  own  possible  maladjust¬ 
ment.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  the  school 
and  a  sad  commentary  on  school  dra¬ 
matics  to  assume  that  those  trained  as 
directors  who  are  unable  to  make  im¬ 
mediate  connection  with  the  profes¬ 
sional  theatre  or  lack  the  courage  to 
face  its  rigors  and  uncertainties,  turn 
to  the  school  and  there  attempt  to  sat¬ 
isfy  a  prepotent  urge  by  establishing 
a  theatre  world  of  their  own.  I  know 
a  teacher-director  in  a  large  city  high 
school  who  has  established  his  office 
and  teaching  center  on  the  stage  of 
the  school  auditorium,  because  he  in¬ 
wardly  feels  that  it  gives  a  more  pro- 
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fesflional  theatrical  atmosphere  to  his 
work.  He  not  only  resents  anything 
which  suggests  the  classroom,  but  he 
is  incapable  of  recognizing  the  value 
of  educational  criteria. 

If  complete  doubt  is  to  be  removed 
as  to  the  definite  place  of  the  dramatic 
program  in  the  curriculum  by  estab¬ 
lishing  its  true  value  as  an  educational 
medium,  it  will  only  be  done  by  im¬ 
proved  teaching  methods  in  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  this  subject.  We  may  well 
look  to  the  progress  in  this  regard 
made  in  the  field  of  art  education, 
which  Mr.  Whitford  again  points  out 
as  follows:  “Arthur  W.  Dow,  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  and  Walter  Sar¬ 
gent,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
stand  out  as  the  great  leaders  of  the 
late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries  in  methods  of  teaching. 
These  two  men,  more  than  any  others, 


advocated  higher  educational  ideals  in 
art  education.  They  greatly  helped  I 
in  the  introduction  and  the  develop*  | 
ment  of  a  pedagogical  procedure  in  the  ^ 
school.  They  assembled  the  material 
of  art  information,  rearranged  and 
simplified  the  art  program,  and  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  through  effective 
teacher-training  activities  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  real  methods  of  teaching 
throughout  the  country.  We  may  say 
that  these  men,  with  their  contempo¬ 
rary  group  of  art  educators,  gave  ui 
our  first  approach  to  educational 
methods  of  teaching  art  in  contrast  to 
the  studio  method  of  the  art  school.” 

Not  until  this  has  become  the  con¬ 
scious  experience  in  the  teaching  of 
dramatics  may  we  begin  to  recognize 
the  true  emphasis  of  “dramatics  in 
education”  and  not  “education  in  dra¬ 
matics.” 


WITH  THE  EDITOR 

Ernest  R.  Groves 


SOCIOLOGY  IN  1934 


Modern  man  faces  a  novel  testing  and 
without  help  from  history.  Prostrated 
in  the  past  by  a  poverty  due  to  his 
feeble  control  of  nature,  he  now  stands 
paralvzed  by  the  products  of  his  present 
power.  Bewildered  in  the  midst  of 
wealth,  he  is  threatened  with  disaster 
through  inability  to  manage  the  re¬ 
sources  at  his  command.  His  destiny 
appears  to  depend  not  upon  what  he 
can  do  to  things,  but  upon  what  he 
can  do  with  himself. 

In  such  a  situation  men  and  women, 
conscious  of  their  predicament  and  the 
high  stakes  involved,  turn  with  anxious 
thoughts  to  the  social  sciences.  Science 
has  done  wonders  in  the  physical  world. 
Can  it  handle  with  equal  success  the 
problems  that  press  forward  from  our 
social  relationships?  Is  sociology  sound 
and  mature  enough  to  give  safe  guid¬ 
ance?  Never  has  there  been  so  strong 
a  motive  for  proving  the  efficacy  of  a 
science. 

Under  these  circumstances,  many 
readers  of  this  issue,  busy  specialists  in 
other  fields  of  education  than  the  social 
sciences,  will  feel  the  need  of  more 
familiar  contact  with  the  rapidly  devel¬ 
oping  social  sciences,  especially  with 
sociolog}’.  Pressed  upon  from  every 
side  by  the  insatiable  demands  of  our 
profession,  extraneous  reading,  however 
valuable,  becomes  for  all  of  us  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult.  Those  who  are  tempted 
by  the  preceding  articles  to  a  wider  and 
more  extended  consideration  of  sociology 
will  covet  an  interesting,  well-balanced 
interpretation  of  the  science.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  in  Methodft  in  Sociology*  by 
Charles  A.  Ellwood,  of  Duke  University, 
we  have  a  book  right  from  the  press  that 
is  ideal  for  those  who  want  a  quick  but 
thoughtful  and  scholarly  understanding 
of  the  state  of  sociology  in  1934. 


The  l)ook  reveals  that  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  sociology  differences  of  em¬ 
phasis  have  been  pressed  as  character¬ 
istically  happens  in  a  young  but  growing 
science.  Professor  Ellwood’s  book  por¬ 
trays  the  existing  situation  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  fairness,  while  at  the  same  time 
stressing,  with  the  same  clarity  which 
distinguishes  his  other  books,  his  un¬ 
willingness  to  accept  either  the  extreme 
methodology  of  those  who  with  a  nar¬ 
row  imitation  of  physical  science  seek 
to  ignore  any  part  of  human  nature 
that  cannot  be  reduced  to  mathematical 
formula  or  statistical  summary,  and 
those  who  without  objective  factual  con¬ 
tact  demand  freedom  to  spin  their  opin¬ 
ions  and  preferences  into  sociological 
systems.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  re¬ 
cent  book  more  profitably  lays  bare  be¬ 
fore  the  reader  the  present  perplexities 
of  sociology,  its  healthy  trends,  and  the 
promise  it  offers  for  the  sane  directing 
of  man’s  social  progress. 

Valuable  as  is  this  insight,  those  in¬ 
terested  in  any  portion  of  education  will 
be  most  impressed  by  the  clearness  with 
which  Ellwood  shows  that  social  hope 
rests  u[)on  the  right  sort  of  education. 
In  the  last  two  chapters,  ‘T'he  Socio¬ 
logical  Basis  of  the  Science  of  Educa¬ 
tion”  and  “The  Educational  Theory  of 
Social  Progress,”  the  reader  is  given  a 
firm  grasp  of  the  implications  of  a  cath¬ 
olic-minded  methodology  on  the  part  of 
those  who  attempt  to  explore  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  modem  social  experience. 
Society  is  a  cultural  product  and  its 
future  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
formulate  and  carry  forth  our  educa¬ 
tional  programs.  In  Ellwood’s  words: 
“The  work  for  rational  and  scientifically 
planned  social  progress  lies  ahead.  And 
socialized  education  is  the  key  to  such 
progress.” 


•  Ellwood.  Charles  A.  Methods  in  Socioloify,  pp.  XXI-XXXiV,  3*214.  Duke  University  Press, 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 
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An  Introduction  to  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  Eugene  W.  Nixon  and  Frederick 
W.  Cozens.  W.  B.  Saunders  Company, 
1934.  $2.50. 

The  authors  of  this  new  text  have  ac¬ 
complished  the  difficult  task  of  condensing 
into  instructive  and  readable  form  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  which  are  the  warp  and 
woof  of  modern  physical  education. 
Though  intended  primarily  as  an  intro¬ 
ductory  text  for  university  students,  this 
well-composed  and  attractively  printed 
volume  contains  information  which  even 
the  trained  physical  educator  may  read 
with  profit. 

Nixon  and  Cozens  have  divided  their 
subject  Into  three  Parts:  Philosophy  and 
Principles,  Significant  Problems,  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Outlook.  Part  I  is  especially 
well  done.  Physical  education  is  defined, 
its  aims  and  objectives  outlined,  its  scien¬ 
tific  foundations  reviewed,  its  program 
surveyed,  and  measurements  discussed. 
Part  II  discusses  “social-moral  training,” 
competitive  sports,  leisure  time,  teaching 
techniques,  and  the  problem  of  participa¬ 
tion  for  all.  Part  III  covers  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  teachers,  professional  leadership, 
and  opportunities  for  service. 

It  is  heartening  to  those  who  hope  for 
early  and  rapid  improvement  in  public 
school  physical  education  programs,  that 
the  authors  conceive  their  “subject”  to  be 
a  broad  method  of  education — a  means  of 
changing  behavior,  whether  physical,  so¬ 
cial  or  cultural ;  that  they  list  physiologic 
and  anatomic  needs  as  the  first  to  be  met 
in  rational  programs;  that  they  have  a 
very  proper  regard  for  the  importance  of 
developing  strength  and  ‘Muscle  tone” 
and  reducing  “abnormalities  in  bodily 
growth”;  that  they  emphasize  the  need 
of  measuring  needs  and  progress ;  that 
they  set  their  faces  strongly  against  “win¬ 
ning”  as  the  chief  aim  of  sports  and 
against  the  exploitation  of  school  teams ; 
and  that  they  see  so  clearly  the  place  of 
physical  education  in  every  grade  of  school 
from  the  first  to  the  sixteenth. 


Errors  of  omission  and  questionable 
policies  are  noticeably  few.  One  could 
wish  for  a  less  positive  rejection  of  health 
as  an  aim  of  physical  education,  especi¬ 
ally  when  the  authors  list  physiologic  and 
anatomic  nee<]s  as  primary  “objectives.” 
The  chapter  on  measurement  almost  com¬ 
pletely  ignores  measures  of  physical  fit- 
nesa — or  health — or  physiologic  states  and 
needs.  “Competition”  is  endorsed,  though 
the  authors  in  an  admirable  statement 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  they  favor 
its  opposite,  co-operation,  “even  between 
opponents.”  Formal  drills  and  artificial 
exercises  are  frowned  upon.  But  one  it 
led  to  believe,  from  European  develop¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  an  increasing  emphasis 
on  meeting  physiologic  needs,  that  formal 
methods  and  artificial  activities  are  re¬ 
turning  to  favor. 

With  these  exceptions — which  may  be 
pedantic,  since  the  authors  had  no  desire 
to  blaze  new  trails,  but  chiefly  to  orient 
the  reader — it  may  safely  be  reported  that 
Messrs.  Nixon  and  Cozens  have  performed 
a  signal  service  for  physical  education. 
Their  annotated  bibliographies  are  espe¬ 
cially  well  done. — Fbedebick  Rand  Rooess. 
*  •  • 

College  Readings  on  Today  and  Its 
Problems.  Select e<l  and  edited  by  Dudley 
Chadirick  Gordon  and  Vernon  Rupert 
King.  Los  Angeles  Junior  College.  1933. 
646  pages.  Oxford  University  Press,  New 
York. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  and  timely  col¬ 
lection  is  to  offer  material  for  college 
freshmen  which  not  only  has  literary 
merit,  but  also  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  problems  resulting  from  present  social 
and  economic  problems.  Students  are 
here  introduccsd  to  these  problems  through 
the  writings  of  recognized  authors,  who 
are  specialists  in  their  own  fields.  Thought- 
provoking  and  stimulating,  these  brief  and 
interesting  essays  are  valuable  both  for 
work  in  composition  and  for  oral  discus¬ 
sion.  Such  an  article  as  that  by  Louis 
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Adamic  on  “Sabotaffe,”  and  Pere  Lorentz 
entitled  “A  Young  Man  Croes  to  Work,” 
will  certainly  inspire  discussion,  for  few 
essays  that  your  reviewer  has  read  of 
late  are  so  arresting  and  thought-provok¬ 
ing. 

Somewhat  longer  hut  no  less  interesting 
is  “Salesmanship:  Six  Cylinder  Ethics,” 
hy  Stuart  Chase,  the  enfant  terrible  of 
American  husiness.  After  relating  two 
striking  examples  of  high-powered  selling 
hut  low-powered  ethics,  Mr.  Chase  says: 
“In  the  past  generation,  the  teachnical 
arts  have  huilt  an  industrial  plant  capable 
of  producing  goods  a  great  deal  faster  , 
than  purchasing  power  has  been  released 
to  absorb  them.  As  an  inevitable  result, 
the  world  of  husiness  has  shifted  its  accent 
from  producing  to  selling.  The  great  and 
pressing  problem  has  been  how  to  dispose 
of  the  volume  of  articles  which  mass  pro¬ 
duction  has  made  possible.  Hence  the 
higher  salesmanship  .  .  .  the  shattering 
of  sales  resistance,  go-getters,  .  .  .  clos¬ 
ing  men,  contact  men,  sucker  lists,  full 
line  fencing,  .  .  .  Paint  Up  Week,  the 
conversion  of  real  estate  men  to  realtors, 
the  conversion  of  advertising  men  into 
counsels  on  public  relation,  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  undertakers  into  morticians.  (One 
awaits  expectantly  the  inauguration  of 
Get  Buried  Oftener  Week.)” 

One  is  strongly  tempted  to  quote  strik¬ 
ing  passages  from  many  of  these  carefully 
— and  wisely — chosen  selections.  Fairly 
bristling  with  quotable  passages  are  such 
essays  as  “If  Majorities  Are  Wrong.”  by 
Raymond  B.  Fosdick;  “New  England, 
There  She  Stands,”  hy  Bernard  de  Vote; 
“New  Varieties  of  Sin,”  by  Edward  Als- 
worth  Ross ;  and  “Manners,”  by  Mary 
Borden. 

“Problems  of  Democracy”  is  the  head¬ 
ing  under  which  are  notable  articles  by 
Governor  Wilbur  Cross,  Ben  B.  Lindsay, 
Robert  Elder,  Glenn  Frank,  Charles  A. 
Beard,  and  Albert  Jay  Noc. 

“Are  Militarists  Feeble-Minded?”  is  a 
challenging  thesis ;  ‘In  Praise  of  Idleness,” 
by  Bertrand  Russell,  will  delight  the  soul 
of  ever>’  young  college  student ;  and  your 
reviewer  found  special  delight  in  reading 
an  article  by  Fred  Newton  Scott  entitled 
“Poetry  in  a  Commercial  Age.” — Evbbett 
L.  Oetchell. 


An  Experimental  Study  of  Bewards. 
By  Edtcard  L.  Thorndike.  Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
lications,  Teachers  College,  (Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

This  study  is  a  typical  Thorndike  study 
in  that  data  are  carefully  gathered,  prop¬ 
erly  classified,  and  then  permitted  to  tell 
their  own  story. 

The  problem  is  to  determine  the  effect 
of  a  satisfying  after-effect  upon  the  uni¬ 
formity  or  correction  with  which  a  re¬ 
sponse  is  repeated.  The  attempt  is  made 
to  discover  how  human  nature  operates 
when  personal  concern  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  This  is  secured  by  arranging 
experiments  which  do  not  in  and  of  them¬ 
selves  make  any  particular  appeal,  and 
in  assigning  awards  in  an  arbitrary  man¬ 
ner,  so  that  by  taking  thought,  one  could 
not  anticipate  results  or  increase  the  re¬ 
wards.  Responses  are  made  almost  in 
random  fashion.  Rewards  are  given  more 
or  less  in  random  fashion. 

The  effects,  however,  show  that  rewards 
do  make  a  difference.  “All  experiments 
give  evidence  that  a  satisfying  after-effect 
not  only  strengthens  greatly  the  connec¬ 
tion  which  it  immediately  follows  and 
to  which  it  is  felt  to  belong  by  the  learner, 
but  also  strengthens  appreciably  other 
connections  in  its  neighborhood  which 
were  themselves  punished.” 

While  the  differences  are  not  large,  yet 
they  are  consistently  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  and  always  in  favor  of  the  conclu¬ 
sion  just  noted.  Fifteen  different  experi¬ 
ments  each  tell  the  same  general  story. 
Whether  one  wants  to  or  not,  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  conclude  that  the  laws  of  nature, 
as  they  operate  in  human  beings,  point 
clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  a  reward, 
or  a  satisfying  after-effect,  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence.  This  is,  in  short,  a  study  of  motives 
in  conduct,  on  a  naturalistic  basis. 

The  final  section  undertakes  to  explain 
why  it  is  that  satisfiers  have  this  effect. 
In  a  measure,  this  is  anybody's  guess. 
Apparently  the  basic  explanation  is  bio¬ 
logical.  Human  beings  do  respond  that 
way.  Furthermore,  the  closer  to  a  satis¬ 
fying  experience  the  greater  the  effect. 
This  probably  is  a  neural  activity.  Dr. 
Thorndike  does  not  attempt  to  establish 
the  reason,  but  his  careful  summary  shows 
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that  the  fact  itself  is  beyond  contradic¬ 
tion. 

This  is  a  study  which  researchers  in 
education  and  psychology  should  not  fail 
to  read.  It  is  a  superior  illustration  of 
the  replacing  of  verbalism  by  objective 
data.  No  attempt  is  made  to  go  beyond 
the  evident  finding's. — Guy  M.  Wilson, 
Boston  University. 

*  *  « 

Judaism  In  a  Changing  Civilization. 
By  Samuel  Dinin.  Teachers  College,  ('o- 
lumbia  University.  New  York.  1933. 
Cloth.  $2.00. 

This  dissertation  toward  the  doctorate 
gives  in  a  convenient  form  a  summary 
of  the  various  theories  of  Jewish  survival 
in  America,  examines  critically  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  democracy,  the  place  it  iiermits 
minority  groups,  its  attitude  toward  or¬ 
ganized  religion,  its  experiences  in  social 
reconstruction,  and  the  scope  it  affords  to 
a  cultural  nationality  such  as  the  author 
sees  in  Judaism.  He  emerges  with  a  thesis 
upon  which  he  would  plant  the  American 
Jewish  school  system :  “What  Jewish  edu¬ 
cation  must  do  is  to  make  the  child  at 
home  in — and  give  him  the  power  to  live 
creatively  in — a  complete  Jewish  civiliza¬ 
tion.”  (p.  200) 

This  “Jewish  civilization”  is  the  ground¬ 
work  for  Jewish  educational  endeavor,  if 
Israel  is  to  survive.  Nothing  short  of 
that  will  prove  adequate.  The  author  is 
fully  aware  what  a  “Jewish  civilization” 
implies : 

“The  elements  of  civilization  are  rooted 
in  things,  in  behavior,  in  relationships. 
Song  and  drama  and  dance,  ceremony  and 
law,  folkways  and  customs,  arts  and 
crafts,  morality  and  religion,  the  cinema, 
the  radio,  the  bathtub,  foods  and  drinks, 
and  whatever  ideas  and  attitudes  can  be 
conveyed  in  the  language  of  the  popu¬ 
lace — all  these  and  more  constitute  a  civ¬ 
ilization.”  (p.  200) 

The  author  is  ingenious  in  his  reasoning 
toward  this  conclusion.  We  need  not  con¬ 
cern  ourselves  with  his  logic,  which  is  as 
curious  as  is  the  thesis  it  is  supposed  to 
establish.  WTiat  does  concern  the  re¬ 
viewer  and,  he  believes,  what  will  interest 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  Jewish  values,  is  the  bias  of  the  auth¬ 


or’s  whole  personality  reflected  in  this 
book. 

He  seems  to  be  carried  by  a  violent 
aversion  toward  everything  religious.  But 
Judaism  happens  to  be  first  of  all  and 
above  all  a  religion.  The  author  thus 
finds  himself  in  an  uncomfortable  position. 
He  follows  others  who  seem  to  be  as 
uncomfortable  as  himself  and  redefines 
Judaism  in  secular  terms,  making  it  a 
“Jewish  civilization.”  He  does  allow  room 
for  religion,  along  with  Jewish  bathtubs, 
Jewish  dances,  and  Jewish  folkways.  He 
suffers,  further,  from  a  lack  of  propor¬ 
tion.  He  does  not  seem  to  lie  mindful  of 
the  simple  fact  that  some  things  are  of 
more  importance  than  others.  The  moral 
passion  of  Sinai,  which  is  the  driving  force 
in  the  heritage  of  the  synagogue,  and  the 
ghetto  dances  of  the  Middle  Ages  seem 
to  be  of  equal  worth  in  the  mind  of  the 
author.  Even  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
book  reflects  this  lack  of  proportion. 
Orthodox  Judaism,  a  religious  heritage  of 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  is  dis¬ 
missed  with  a  two-page  statement,  where¬ 
as  six  pages  are  devoted  to  the  notion 
that  Judaism  is  a  “civilization,”  a  thesis 
advanced  by  a  New  York  rabbi.  A  stray 
article  in  an  occasional  journal  of  lim¬ 
ited  circulation  is  as  important  a  source 
as  is  a  recognized  volume  by  a  respected 
scholar.  This  lack  of  perspective  char¬ 
acterizes  everything  in  the  book,  with  the 
result  that  the  temporary  and  the  fleet¬ 
ing  and  the  historic  and  enduring  are 
hopelessly  confused.  The  author  has  never 
made  peace  with  Judaism  as  a  religion. 
All  his  scholasticism  only  plunges  him 
into  a  maze  of  phantoms  and  a  curious  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  Jewish  values.  To  talk  of 
a  “Jewish  civilization”  in  the  heart  of 
twentieth  century  America  is  sheer  non¬ 
sense.  Granting  that  such  a  thing  is  de¬ 
sirable,  and  granting  further  that  .Ameri¬ 
can  democracy  sanctions  it,  the  tempo  of 
our  machine  age  pulverizes  it. — Beryl  D. 
Cohen,  Director  of  Education,  Temple 
Israel,  Boston. 

•  •  • 

Heredity  and  Environment.  Studies  in 
the  Genesis  of  Psychological  Characteris¬ 
tics.  By  Gladys  C.  Schioesinger,  edited  by 
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FredetHek  Otborn.  New  York,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1933,  vili  484  pp. 

Psychology  has  a  problem  more  imme¬ 
diate  and  pressing  than  the  solution  of 
many  of  its  controversies.  It  has  con¬ 
trived  in  its  very  short  life  to  accumulate 
a  wholly  overpowering  mass  of  data,  much 
of  which  is  duplication  and  more  of  which 
is  out  of  date  Surely  a  process  of  assimi¬ 
lation  both  of  material  and  terminology 
must  be  undergone  before  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  possible  work  can  be  done,  and  before 
the  soundest  applications  can  be  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  more  immediately 
“social”  sciences. 

An  examination  of  the  consecutive 
chapters  will  suggest  the  scope  of  the 
volume.  The  first  two  chapters  comprise 
a  summary  of  the  various  methods  and 
theories  of  testing  intelligence  and  per¬ 
sonality,  and  an  evolution  of  the  tech¬ 
niques.  There  is  included  a  comment  on 
the  significance  and  predictive  value  of 
“teat  intelligence.”  The  available  tools 
having  been  noted.  Miss  Schwesinger  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  a  brief  definition  of  the  genetic 
basis  of  the  heredity-environment  problem, 
sanely  and  soundly  indicating  the  limita¬ 
tions  inherent  in  our  present  knowledge 
and  methodology.  Upon  this  foundation 
she  presents  “Studies  on  Uenetic  Factors 
and  State  Environmental  Differences  As 
They  Effect  the  Development  of  Intelli¬ 
gence.”  These  studies  make  up  nearly  half 
the  book,  and  include  discussions  on  the 
relations  of  various  degrees  of  kinship  and 
intelligence,  of  various  heredities  but  sim¬ 
ilar  environments  to  intelligence,  and  the 
influence  of  specific  environmental  factors 
on  test  intelligence  where  mental  ability 
is  similar.  The  chapter  “Viewpoints  of 
Personality”  comprises  a  review  of  the 
physical  ph^-siological,  the  social  and 
sociological  schools,  and  the  viewpoints  on 
psychiatry. 

The  average  college  student  with  a  fair 
apprehension  of  terminologies  will  find  in 
this  volume  a  most  cogent  statement  of 
the  subject.  Ehren  one  who  considers  him¬ 
self  well  informed  will  find  here  a  valu¬ 
able  organization  and  many  stimulating 
suggestions,  for  not  only  does  Miss  Schwe¬ 
singer  know  what  has  been  done,  but  she 
very  keenly  anticipates  what  should  be 


done  in  the  line  of  further  research.  The 
intelligent  layman  may  find  the  book  hard 
work,  but  if  he  has  tenacity  and  genuine 
interest  he  will  profit  much  by  reading  it. 
— Lconaui  Bumm,  Boston  University. 

•  •  • 

The  Letters  of  Lord  Byron.  Selected 
by  R.  0.  Bovoarth,  M.  A.  With  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Andr4  Mauroia.  E.  P.  Dutton 
A  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  470  pages.  Illustrated. 
$3.00. 

Nearly  three  hundred  letters,  carefully 
selected  to  illustrate  every  phase  of  the 
poet's  life,  are  given  here.  A  number  of 
these  interesting  letters  are  from  copy¬ 
right  sources.  This  is  the  only  single  vol¬ 
ume  which  can  adequately  show  the  man 
and  his  friends.  These  letters  belong  to 
definite  phases  of  Byron’s  life,  and  are 
roughly  divided  into  a  half-dozen  groups. 
The  first  consists  of  those  early  letters 
to  “the  dowager”  his  mother,  and  to  his 
half-sister  Augusta,  to  Elizabeth  and  John 
Pigot,  and  to  Hobhouse  and  his  other 
Cambridge  friends. 

After  his  journey  to  Greece  and  the 
publication  of  “Childe  Harold”  there  came 
into  Byron's  life  those  who  were  attracted 
by  his  sudden  fame, — Tom  Moore,  Samuel 
Bogers,  his  publisher  John  Murray,  and 
his  banker  and  friend  Kinnaird. 

Then  follow  a  series  of  letters  to  those 
women  who  fell  in  love  with  him — Caro¬ 
line  Lamb,  Lady  Frances  Webster,  Lady 
Oxford,  and  Annabella  Milbank,  and  Lady 
Melbourne,  the  most  remarkable  of  By¬ 
ron’s  correspondents.  For  two  years 
Augusta  (Byron)  Leigh,  Annabella,  and 
I<ady  Melbourne  became  the  three  centers 
of  his  life,  to  be  followed  by  his  marriage 
and  the  drama  of  his  early  separation. 
Fourth  group:  Shelley,  his  wife,  her  sis¬ 
ter  Claire  Clairmont,  Trelawney,  and 
Leigh  Hunt. 

Then  the  Venice  group,  Theresa  Ooic- 
cioli  and  her  incredible  husband,  and 
lastly  those  who  were  connected  with  his 
last  fatal  Greek  adventure.  In  his  admir¬ 
able  introduction  Andri  Maurois  says: 

“Between  the  prose  of  his  letters  and 
the  tone  of  his  poems  we  find  profound 
similarities.  The  first  is  vigor.  When 
Byron  has  formulated  a  judgment,  experi¬ 
enced  a  desire,  conceived  a  hate,  these 
things  must  spout  up.  He  cannot  contain 
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them,  nor  moderate  them.  Words  under¬ 
lined  mark  the  force  of  the  outburst. 
Ererythin^f  is  said,  without  reserve,  with¬ 
out  attenuation,  savagely.  His  mother  be¬ 
fore  him  wrote  like  this.  The  second  re¬ 
semblance  is  movement.  One  of  Byron’s 
letters,  like  one  of  his  poems,  sweeps  the 
reader  along  in  an  irresistible  onrush. 
The  identity  of  tone,  and,  above  all,  of 
rhythm  between  his  prose  and  his  verses, 
is  such  that  sometimes,  quite  naturally, 
the  letter  becomes  a  poem  without  the 
reader  being  surprised  by  the  change.  A 
good  example  is  the  charming  letter  to 
Tom  Moore  on  the  Venetian  carnival.” 

The  volume  is  handsomely  bound, 
printed  in  clear  type  on  heavy  paper,  and 
illustrated  in  photgravure  by  sixteen  con- 
temporaiy'  portraits,  including  several  of 
B>Ton,  of  Mrs.  Byron,  Hobhouse,  Moore, 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  T^eigh  Hunt,  Mary  Shelley 
and  others.  .\ny  student  of  Byron  will 
find  the  book  invaluable,  and  even  the 
average  reader  will  find  it  hard  to  lay  the 
book  aside,  once  he  has  dipped  into  its 
fascinating  contents. 

— Everett  L.  Getcheli. 

*  «  * 

College  and  Life.  By  .V.  E.  Bennett, 
Director  of  Orientation,  Pasadena  Junior 
College,  and  Director  of  Guidance,  Pasa¬ 
dena  City  Schools,  pp.  xiv  456.  $2.75. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York, 
1933. 

In  books  that  have  been  written  for  use 
In  freshman  orientation  courses  in  col¬ 
lege,  there  have  been  two  principal  kinds. 
One  kind  concerned  itself  with  contempo¬ 
rary  civilization  as  an  introduction  to  the 
social  sciences;  the  other  kind,  with  the 
self-direction  and  self-discovery  of  the 
student  using  the  book.  Bennett’s  book 
belongs  to  the  latter  type.  It  may  not  be 
necessary  in  choosing  a  book  for  such  a 
course  to  make  the  decision  between  these 
two  kinds,  but  it  is  necessary  that  in 
some  class  students  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  with  the  kind  of  material 
which  a  book  like  Bennett’s  provides. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts: 
Points  of  Departure,  Living  in  College, 
Learning  in  College,  and  Building  a  Life. 
The  first  part  serves  to  acquaint  the  stu¬ 


dent  with  the  kind  of  material  that  is  to 
be  considered.  The  second  part  with  its 
emphasis  on  goals  to  be  attained  in  col¬ 
lege  and  values  to  be  derived  from  the 
experience,  the  desirability  and  means  of 
making  friends  and  acquaintances,  the 
importance  of  a  time  budget,  and  the  de¬ 
cisions  regarding  life  values  to  be  found 
in  college  studies,  is  pertinent  and  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  level  that  can  be  understood 
by  the  reader  without  descending  into 
preachiness.  Learning  in  College  takes  up 
the  content  usualiy  found  in  books  on 
how  to  study  in  college,  but  with  more 
helpful  detail,  and  more  opportunity  for 
refiective  thinking  than  is  commonly  the 
case  in  such  presentations.  The  last  part, 
Building  a  Life,  which  occupies  half  the 
book,  in  its  treatment  of  self-discovery, 
various  aspects  of  personality,  some  prob¬ 
lems  of  self-knowledge  and  self-develop- 
ment,  marriage  and  home  in  a  life  plan, 
and  vocational  and  avocational  planning, 
give  prominence  to  those  factors  consid- 
dered  in^portant  by  the  mental  hygienist 
to  the  individual’s  development  of  a  happy 
and  contented  life. 

Throughout  the  book,  both  in  and  at 
the  end  of  chapters,  the  author  gives  prob¬ 
lems  and  exercises  to  be  done  under  the 
heading.  Personal  Inventory.  These  are 
definitely  practical  and  functional  and 
add  greatly  to  the  worth  of  the  book  as 
a  cla.s8  textbook.  There  are  nearly  one 
hundre<l  seventy-five  such  separate  exer¬ 
cises  with  a  large  number  of  them  giving 
many  sub-problems  to  be  worked  out. 
Nearly  five  hundred  references  at  the 
ends  of  appropriate  chapters,  with  se¬ 
lected  ones  starred  by  the  author,  give 
further  value  to  the  text. 

Not  only  is  this  book  to  be  recommended 
for  freshman  orientation  courses,  but  also 
for  any  course  in  which  attention  is  paid 
to  the  psychology  of  the  individual  tak¬ 
ing  the  course. 

Bennett’s  College  and  Life  is  in  mechan¬ 
ical  make-up  the  most  attractive,  in  or¬ 
ganization  the  most  practical  and  best 
documented,  and  in  conception  and  writ¬ 
ing  the  most  functional,  of  any  book  in 
its  field  that  this  reviewer  has  seen. — 
W.  Lin  WOOD  Chase,  Boston  University. 
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An  Introduction  to  Conrad.  By  Frank 
W.  Cuahuia,  Professor  of  Engflish  at  Phil¬ 
lips  Exeter  Academy.  Doubleday,  Doran 
4  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1933.  436  pages. 
Illustrated.  $1.25. 

A  great  stylist  and  narrator  is  self- 
revealed  in  Mr.  Cushwa’s  An  Introduction 
to  Conrad.  The  materials  chosen  for  the 
purpose  come  from  autobiography,  from 
letters,  and  from  the  tales  and  longer  nar¬ 
ratives.  .\11  of  it  is  Conrad’s  own,  except 
such  linkings  or  explanatory  notes  as  the 
Editor  thought  necessary  to  give  a  con¬ 
secutive  character  to  the  whole. 

The  many  phases  of  Conrad’s  art — al¬ 
ways  brilliant,  often  subtle,  sometimes  a 
bit  obscure — show  through  the  pages  of 
this  new  book.  Yet  the  emphasis  is  Upon 
Conrad’s  skill  as  a  narrator.  In  conse¬ 
quence  some  of  the  most  interesting  of 
his  shorter  works  are  included. 

In  a  personal  letter  to  your  reviewer. 
Professor  Cushwa  says  of  this  very  at¬ 
tractive  and  wholly  praiseworthy  book  on 
Conrad : 

"Here  is  something  like  a  new  autobi¬ 
ography  of  a  man  of  letters — a  surrepti¬ 
tious  one  to  be  sure — in  quality  and  in¬ 
terest  surpassed  by  few.  I  am  always 
impressed  with  the  moral  value  of  Con¬ 
rad  for  youth.  Although,  as  he  said,  he 
sever  ’flapped  a  message  in  the  face  of 
the  world,’  yet  a  young  reader  could  find 
scarcely  a  finer  guide  or  a  surer  one  in 
these  uncertain  days.” 

What  Professor  Cushwa  says  is  home 
out  in  many  of  the  selections  taken  from 
Conrad’s  own  writings.  For  instance,  on 
page  244  he  says : 

“As  in  political,  so  in  literary  action,  a 
man  wins  friends  for  himself  mostly  by 
the  passion  of  his  prejudices  and  by  the 
consistent  narrowmess  of  his  outlook. 
But  I  have  never  been  able  to  love  what 
was  not  lovable  or  hate  what  was  not 
hateful  out  of  deference  for  some  general 


principle.  ...  I  have  always  been  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  debasing  touch  of  insin¬ 
cerity.  .  .  .  The  danger  lies  in  the  writer 
becoming  the  victim  of  his  own  exaggera¬ 
tion,  losing  the  exact  notion  of  sincerity, 
and  in  the  end  coming  to  despise  truth 
istelf  as  something  too  cold,  too  blunt  for 
his  purpose — as,  in  fact,  not  good  enough 
for  his  insistent  emotion.  From  laughter 
and  tears  the  descent  is  easy  to  snivelling 
and  giggles.” 

Such  a  reminder  is  good  for  all  of  us, 
teachers  as  well  as  students.  This  book 
is  sure  to  make  readers  for  Conrad.  It 
is  a  splendid  example  of  that  newest  type 
of  biography  in  which  the  compiler  by 
selecting  self-revealatory  passages  from 
the  author’s  works  makes  him  tell  the 
kind  of  man  he  actually  is,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  man  his  friends  and  compan¬ 
ions  think  he  is. 

This  book  is  divided  into  sections:  The 
Polish  Heritage  and  Boyhood;  The  Sea¬ 
man;  The  Writer.  In  this  last  section  we 
are  given  the  account  of  why  Conrad 
wrote  his  books  in  English  instead  of  in 
his  native  tongue.  Then  comes  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  his  first  book,  Almayer's  FoUy. 
“The  Artist’s  Creed”  (being  the  preface 
to  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcieaut)  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  pen  picture  of  the  writer  at 
work,  showing  Conrad  caught  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  craft,  and  we  then  have  a 
fascinating  chapter  on  “Verdicts  and  Re¬ 
buttals.” 

The  second  half  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  a  critical  discussion  of,  or  rather  an 
introduction  to,  Conrad’s  fiction.  Here 
are  ample  extracts  from  The  Lagoon,  The 
Secret  Sharer  and  Typhoon.  The  book 
closes  with  twenty  pages  of  questions  and 
helpful  suggestions. 

Your  reviewer  recommends  the  book 
highly.  —  Evebett  L.  Oetchell,  Boston 
University. 
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